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Of the Town of Van Buren, Onondaga County, New York, Prepared 
by Louis D. Scisco, and Reprinted from the Series of Articles 
Published in the Baldwinsville, N. Y., Gazette, 


ITS SCANT SHARE IN THE EARLIEST ONON- 
DAGA HISTORY. 


The recent celebration of the centen- 
nial year of Onondaga County has 
brought about a revival of interest in 
lowal history that is showing itself in 
many localities in the county. Little 
real work on the history of the loeal 
development of the county has ever 
been done, thovgh the history of the 
Onondaga Nation and of the early 
French missions has received the 
special attention of many. Were it not 
for the works of J. V. H. Clark, pub- 
lished in the forties, little would now 
be known of the pioneer period of On- 
ondaga. His books, though far from 
errorless, haye preserved from loss 
many valuable facts. Tn Clark’s histo- 
ry, however, the eitizen of the ‘Town of 
Van Buren finds but a secant two pages 
devoted to his town. None of the 
towns of western Onondaga received 
their share of consideration from him 
and Van Buren received less than any 
other town in the county. ‘The county 
history published by Mason & Co. in 
1878 did much better for Van Buren, 
most of the material being furnished 
by a citizen of the town, whose knowl- 
edge of its past is extensive In addi- 
tion to those facts already published, 
there are many facts of interest which 
can be cleaned from the records, and it 
is in tlie hope that the sum total of its 





known history may be increased a lit- 
tle that the following pages haye been 
contributed to the columns of Tum GA- 
ZETTR. 


Some reference to the early events of 
Onondaga county’s general history are 
a necessary prelude to any sketeh of 
an individual town. Although the 
town of Van Buren was not closely 
connected with the early romance of 
Onondaga, yet its later history can be 
better understood by a review of these 
events. The Onondaga country was a 
part of the great iterior wilderness 
when the first French explorers came 
into the valley of the St. Lawrence and 
the colonists soon learned that it was 
the home and center of the warlike 
Iroquois League. In 1615 the explorer 
Champlain marehed from the Canadian 
settlements directly into-the heart of 
the Iroquois territorv on a military 
foray and chose a route that took him 
across the northeastern part of the 
present county. This was the first 
advent of Kuropeans into the region 
and its date isa starting point for our 
county’s history. Forty years after 
Champlain’s expedition the county was 
again visited by white men. The 
Jesuit mission priests found their way 
from Canada up the Oswego river 
and set up their mission stations close 
by the Indian villages east of Onondaga 
lake. Here they labored with the 

















Savages 11 a vain attempt tomale them 
religious and incidentally laid up for 
themselves lasting fame hy the dis- 
covery of the Onondaga salt springs. 
For the next half century after the 
arrival of the Jesnits the listory of 
Central New York is closely connected 
with that, of Canada, The Governors 
of the French provinces well knew the 
value of securing the control of the 
froquois territory, and made every 
effort to bring the Indians under their 
rule, 

In the carly part of the eighteenth 
century the French found a rival power 
disputing their frontier, he English 
colonial wuthoritiesat New York sent 
ont their agents and explorers atnong 
the Indians and every influence was 
brought to bear to break down the as- 
cendeney which French governors had 
worked solong toupbuild. The potent 
power of English diplomacy, backed up 
hy English gifts and Eny-lish promises, 
gradually won Central New York for 
the English crown. despite the advan- 
tage which the rench held by their 
long’ acquaintance, "The building of 
the British fort at Brewerton in 1759 
marked the actual occupation of the 
Onondaga eountiry by the English 
colonial authorities and the strargle 
with France ended in 1762 when a 
treaty between the two powers gave to 
Great Britian the territory south of 
Luke Ontario, 

In all this history the town of Van 
Buren has no share. The central point 
around which the priest, diplomat and 
soldier in turn struggled for inthience 
was the lroquois council-fire at the In- 
dian towns east of Onondaga Lalse. 
No. early explorer, so far as we know, 
traversed the region of the present 
town, It was a part of the hunting- 
ground of the Indian tribes, where 
heth Onondagas and Caytigas resorted 
for the chase, Along the Seneca river 
and in the valleys of the smaller 
Streams are yet found the traces of 
their camps. Van Buren lies in the 
togle between the preat primitive 
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lhighways of the wilderness. South of 
the present town lay the old trails 
which led through the valleys westward 
from the Onondaga towns to the vil- 
lages of the western tribes. It was 
along these trails that the British emis- 
Saries of the eighteenth century found 
their way to the Cayuga and Seneca set- 
tlements. Bast of the present town of 
Van Buren Jay the trails along which 
was carried on communication between 
the Onondaga towns and the military 
posts at Oswego. Lying thus to one 
side of the great avennes of travel, it 
Was natural that the territory should be 
passed by until the period of actual set- 
tlement, and that itshould have no par- 
ticipation in the events of Onondaga’s 
early history. 

The powerful Iroquois confederacy, 
which for nearly a century held the 
balance of power in the polities of 
rival colonial extension, was over- 
thrown in the revolutionary period, 
The confederacy had become a stead- 
fast ally of the British government 
after the overthrow of French power 
south of Lake Ontario, and it remained 
faithful in its friendship when the col- 
onies revolted against the mother coun- 
try. The Indian war parties fought 
with axe and scalping-knife along the 
colonial frontiers and marehed nider 
the British command in more than one 
campaign, Winally a series of military 
expeditions by the Continental troops 
reached into the yery heart of the 
Indian country and ended forever the 
Iroquois power. While Sullivan, in 
177, harried the settlements of the 
Cayugas and Seneeas, other expeditions 
attacked the Mohawks and Oneidas on 
the east and a detachment, under com- 
inand of Colonel Van Schaielk, burned 
the villages of the Onondagas south of 
Onondaga lake. This was the ending 
of the Troquois power. The war of the 
Revolution which was closed by the 
treaty of peace in 1783 was followed by 
a treaty of peace at Port Sehuyler in 
1784 between the United Colonies and 
the Six Nations, 


The treaty of 1784 left the Indians 
still in possession of the territory of 
Central ant Western New York. Two 
years before the treaty of Wort Schuy- 
ler the State of New York had antici- 
pated the logical results of the Troquois 
overthrow and had reserved the lands 
of Central New York for the purpose 
of carrying out its pledges to its sol- 
diers. Almost at once on the close of 
the Revolution steps were taken to ex- 
tinguish the Indiun title to these un- 
settled lands. ‘Treaties were made with 
the different. tribes of the Confederacy 
for that purpose. The Onondaga 
chiefs met the state commissioners at 
Port Schuyler and after some negotia- 
tions concluded a treaty which bears 
the dute of Sept 12, 1788. ‘This weaty 
contained six distinet provisions as fol- 
lows: Pirst, for the cession to the state 
of all the Onondaga lands: second, for 
the luying out of a reservation to be 
retained by the Indians; third, for pre- 
serving to the Indians the right tehunt 
freely in any part of the land thus 
ceded: fourth, for the reservation of 
the land about Onondaga lake by the 
state and the Indians as tenants-in- 
vommon: fifth, for the payment of cer- 
tain annuities by the state to the In- 
dians: sixth, for the prevention or 
expulsion of intruders on Indian lands, 
This treaty marked the end of Indiun 
ownership. Next eame the state sur- 
yey and allotment in 1790 which eom- 
pleted the conquest by the whites. 

The territory of the present town of 
VanBuren was a portion of the region 
which passed from the Indians to the 
state by the treaty of 1788. There 
was no settlement in the town at this 
time although pioneers had begun to 
find their way to other parts of the 
Onondaga country. Dphraim Webster 
had been four years trading with the 
Savages at bis post on Onondaga creek 
and Asa Danforth was already settled 
at Onondaga Valley, but the tide of 
immigration into the county did not: 
fairly begin until after the treaty of 
cession was completed. 
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THE MILITARY TRACT—HOW MK COUNTY 
OF ONONDAGA WAS LATIY OFF 
TO SOLDIERS: 





The iilitary expeditions of 1779 
which ended the power of the Indian 
confederacy could have had but one re- 
sult and that was the taking of the In- 
dian lands for settlement under state 
authority. Several years before the 
treaty of 1788 finally extinguished the 
Indian title the change had been fore~ 
seen by the state administration and 
plans laid accordingly. New York 
stute, like the other states of the new 
republic, was often hard pressed for 
money during the revolutionary stvug- 
gle. Ib was necessary to equip troops. 
pay salaries to state officials and make 
contributions towwd the national 
funds at a time when the treasury was 
empty and money scarce, Io these 
times the financial plans of the state 
government were often based on the 
supposed value of the state lands. A 
great number of estates belonging to 
British sympathizers had been confis- 
cated and to these were soon added 
portions of the wild lands toward the 
eastern part of the state, 

In 1780 the state found difiieulty in 
paying the troops. The difficulty was 
partly solved by issuing certificates 
which were made acceptable in pay- 
ment for confiscated estates. Next 
year it, became necessary to raise two 
regiments for war service. Again the 
matter of payment became a problem. 
The national congrens, Several year's 
before this, had provided for a land 
bounty to the Continentul troops, and 
the state of New York now adopted a 
similar plan to tide over the emergen- 
cy. ‘The act of 1781, which provided 
for the raising of the two new regi- 
ments, provided also that they should 
be granted lands in lien of pay and tix- 
ed a scale of bounties; 500 acres too 
private, 1,000 acres to an ensign or sur- 
geon’s. mate, 1,100 acres to a captain or 
surgeon and 2,000 aeres to at lientenant- 
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colonel or major, A year later another 
act extended the same terms to the re- 
croits enlisted to fill vacancies in the 
regiments. In 1784 the provisions of 
the act were further extended in favor 
of Lamb's artillery regiment. 

All this legislation had pledged the 
state tothe pranting of lands whieh 
were us yet neither state property nor 
even locited. Some definite action 
had to be taken to remedy that state of 
weirs. This was accomplished on 
July 25, 1782, when an ‘ict of the legis- 
lative detined the limits of the famous 
Military Dract in Central New York 
and ordered it reserved for allotment 
to the soldiers of New Yorlk State en- 
titled to bounty lands under acts of 
congress and legislature, This was 
the first establishment of the Military 
Tract, in which was included all the 
present county of Onondaga and with 
if the town of Van Buren. 

The war of the Revolution ended in 
1788 and with the discharge of the sol- 
diers from the disbanded regiments 
came the necessity for further action 
toward varrying out the pledges of the 
state, The national congress had, ear- 
ly in the war, promisad to every Conti- 
nental soldier 100 acres trom the pub- 
lie domain at its disposal, Near the 
close of the war an arrangement was 
made whereby the state of New York 
faok upon itself the carrying out of 
this promise so far as it related to the 
soldiers from this state. It was the in- 
tent Of the state authorities to incrense 
the state grant of 500 aures to each sol- 
dier by the 100 weres promised by eon- 
gress and Jay out: in the public land 
rnoueh 6O0acre tracts to eaucel the ab- 
ligations. No Steps could be taken to- 
wand su tveying the land. however, until 
the Indians yielded title. A act of 
1785 hegins with the preainble: “*Where- 
ts no leewt Settlement, can be made an 
the lands now claimed by the native In- 
dians until a title trom said Indians 
can be had or obtuined” and went on 
to provide for the proper steps toward 
Seouring @ rélinquishment of title by 


the Indians. Mor several years there- 
after all legislation in regard to the 
Military Tract ceased, while commis- 
sioners appointed by the state govern- 
nent conducted negotiations with the 
different tribes of the Six Nations, 
Vinally the treaty of 1788 ended the Lr 
onois title to the Onondaga country. 
The work of opening up the newly 
ceded land to settlement came up be- 
fore the state lewislature at its first sit- 
ting after the treaty was coneluded. 
On Pebrunry 28, 1780. an act Was passed 
requiring the land-offige commissioners 
to direct » survey of the Military Tract 
by the surveyor-#eneral, und the eom- 
inissioners, at a sitting on April 22nd 
following, did so divect Simeon Dewitt. 
the surveyorgeneral, to Survey the 
Tract. Legislative enactment had giv- 
én specific directions as to the mauner 
in which the tract was to be laid out, 
There were to be townshi ps having’ 
each exactly 100 lots and each ove of 
these lots was to contain 600 acres of 
land as nearly as the amount could be 
determined, “Rach township was to 
bear a name and a number and the lots 
of each township were also to be niu- 
bered. One of the provisions that Was 
made in every act for surveying public 
lands at this time was adopted for the 
Military Tract survey, That one was 
for the reserve of various lots from the 
sale of which in after years could be 
rewized funds to support churches and 
public schools, Other provisions of 
this act defined the method by whieh 
the lands should ba assigned to the 
wir veterins and ordered that lots 
granted should revert to the state nun- 
less settled upon within seven years, 
Surveyor-General Dewitt prohably 
hegan his work very soon after being 
riven his instructions. he exact de- 
tails of the survey work are uncertain 
and the field-books now preserved at 
Albiny give little information on the 
point. ‘There seems reason to think 
that during 1789 and Carly in 1790 the 
work wus limited to riinning outlines 
of the townships and that the survey 
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of the lot lines in each township tool 
place later, in 1790 worl 17)1. Neither 
mip nor field-book shows when the 
work in the township of Camillos wis 
done. On July 3, 1700, at a meeting of 
the land-office commissioners, a report 
from the surveyor-pen aral was present- 
wd showing that twenty-five townships 
had been laid ont according to the laws 
directing the survey and were properly 
Hhumbered and named. ‘Township No, 
Sin the Hst was named Camillus. It 
included the whole of the present town 
of Van Buren and of the present town 
of Elbridge, with about three-quarters 
of the present town of Camillus, of 
the hundred lots which made up the 
township, thirty-six are now included 
in Van Buren. These lots were of va- 
rying area although in a general aver- 
age they over-ran but little the sbatu- 
tory (00-acre area which was supposed 
to be common to them all. Where the 
surveyors were able to lay out the lots 
with straight lines as boundaries they 
Were reasonably sure of the acreage, 

In Van Buren the rectangular lots 
average about 620 acres each. Where 
the surveyors found it necessary to 
adapt their lots to the windings of a 
river they departed more widely from 
their 600-acre standard, and in Van Bu- 
ren the extremes of size are fonnd in 
these river lots. The largest lots in 
the town are probably Lots 17 and # in 
the western part of the town, By the 
Surveyor-general's figures the former 
lot holds about 706 acres, while the lat- 
ter figures about 668 acres, Passing to 
the other extreme, it is found that by 
the old survey the smallest lots are 
Lots 43 and 7 10 the eastern and north- 
ern parts of the town. Jot 43 has 
ubout |34¢ acres, While Lot 7, smaller 
yet, has less than 500 in its total. 

‘Two phrases commonly used through- 
out Onondawa county for certain tracts 
of land tool their origin from the old 
Dewitt survey. By these are meant 
the terms “States hundred” and ~Sur- 
vey-fifty,” They are applied to certain 
tracts of fifty or one himdred acres 








each, which are scattered all through 
the eounty and which, though included 
within the bounds of the old military 
lots, have always held an individuality 
of their own on account of being set 
aside and reserved by the state at the 
time when the great portion of the 
Military Tract was granted to private 
owners. The Revolutionary soldier. as 
has been said, was entitled to 500 acres 
from his state and 100 ae¢res more from 
conpress. The state undertook the de- 
livery of the whole 600 acres but made 
such grant only when the soldier pave 
in return an assignment of his congres- 
sional grant. Im many cases such as- 
sigument was not made and the state, 
in consequence, reserved 100 acres from 
the lot which was granted fo that par- 
ticular veteran. ‘hese hundred-acre 
tracts were ordered to be laid out in 
square form in one corner of the lot. 
They were finally sold about 1705 by 
the state and were bought in by land 
speculators They were described as 
the “state’s lmndred acres” or ‘states 
hundred” and im most cases still keep 
that designation. There are seven of 
these tenets in the town of Van Buren. 

The “‘Survey-lifty” tracts are much 
more common than are the states-hun- 
dveds. At the time that the townships 
of the Military Tract were surveyed 
into lots it was not the policy of the 
state to bear all the expenses of that 
work. A statrite of 1700 provided that, 
4 fee of 48 shillings over and above all 
other fees should be assessed on each 
lot whieh had been surveyed in order 
to pay the expense of the survey, Io 
case this assessment should not be paid 
within two years the surveyor-general 
was instructed to reserve und sell at 
auction a fifty acre tract in one corner 
of the lot which should be laid out in 
square form. So faw of the patentees 
of the military lots paid this extra as- 
sessment that the county is today 
dotted with these fifty acre squares, 
which, hike the states hundreds, in 
many ewses yet retain their special 
name. lifteen of these tracts are lo- 
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cated in the town of Van Buren. The 
sale of the lots by the state took place 
in July, 1790, and they went into the 
hands of the speculators. 


GRANTERS AND SPHOULATORS—TILIO MEN 
WHO OWSTD THK RARLY PAT- 
ENTS OF VAN BUREN. 


The allotment of the Military Tract 
to the ex-soldiers of the war followed 
close upon the completion of the sur- 
vey. ‘The same law of 1789 which pre- 
scribed the conditions of the survey 





wlso directed the manner in which the 


allotment of the tract should be made. 
Some modifications were made by a 
law of 1790, By the laws noted, the 
commissioners of the land-otfice were 
piven power to decide on the merits of 
applicants for the state bounty and to 
accept or reject applications as they 
saw fit. They were instructed to pre- 
pare two large boxes, In one box to 
be placed pieces of paper bearing each 
the name of a claimant from the list of 
accepted ones. In the other box were 
pieces of paper, each bearing the num- 
ber of a lot and a township so that 
every lot in the twenty-five townships 
should be vepresented. A name and a 
lot should be drawnat the same time 
and the lot should be assigned to the 
one whose name came with it. 

In accordance with the law the draw- 
ing of lots began on July 3, 1790, the 
same day on which the report of the 
Surveyor-General was accepted, and 
the townships given their names. ‘The 
issue of patents to the grantees began 
the same day. The work of allotment 
continued all through the month of 
July, until the 2,500 lots were exhaust- 
ad, Wollowing are the grantees of 
the lots which now compose Van 
Buren: 

1—Christian Charles, private, 
2—Abraham Swartwout, captain. 
8—William Noyes, sergeant. 
4—James Skaats, corporal. 
5—John Welch, matross. 


§6—John Johnston, matross. 
7—Benjamin Epton, private. 
8—Benjamin Herring, ensign, 
%—Patrick Davis, private. 
10—Abraham Ten Kyck, lieutenant. 
11—Reserved lot. 

12—William Lee. corporal. 

13—Patrick Downs, private. 

14—William Gurtley, matross. 
15—Reserved lot. 

16—William Ockerman, matross, 

1%—Michael Connolly, lieutenant. 

18- Henry Pawling, captain, 

19—Peter Davis, private. 

20—John House, private. 

21—Nathan Whipple, private. 

22—Abel Jacobs, matross. 

2i—James Roselkkrans, major. 

24—Jumes Lewis, matross, 

#5—Francis Horner, matross. 

26—George Houseman, private, 

27—Henry Swartwout, lieutenant. 
28—Jacob Haring, private. 

29—John Corter, private. 

3’—Joseph Collins, private. 

33—John Cunningham, bombardier. 

39—Daniel Tappen. sergeant. 

40—James Seott, fifer. 

41—John I, Vacher, surgeon. 

42—John Williams, private. 

43—Daniel Minema, surgeon. , 

Lots 11 and 15. were of the Six set 
aside in é¢ach township for special pur- 
poses. I+ was intended that one lot 
in each township should be set aside 
for the support of school and ehureh 
extension, and one other for the sup- 
port of literature. The remaining four 
were for other purposes. The Onon- 
daga County Board of Supervisors on 
September 28, 1796, designated lot 15 
as one of the lots reserved for litera- 
ture, and it remained public property 
until 1813, when by order of the Legis- 
lature it was oranted to Pompey Aca- 
demy. Lot 11 was turned over to the 
town by the Legislature in March, 
1708. and remained as a publie lot for 
many years, but finally passed into 
private hands as the town became 
closely settled. 

The patents granted to the veterans 
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in 1790 were signed by Governor Clin- 
ton and bore the seal of the proper 
offiea. A number of them sre in exist- 
ence yet, and are treasured with care 
by their owners. In these patent the 
state reserved title to all gold and 
silyer mines, and made a proviso for 
highways. The reservation as tomines 
has never been of much yalne to the 
state. ‘There is on record ot Syracuse 
the patent granted to Benjamin Epton 
for Lot No. %, on whieh the First Ward 
of Baldwinsville now stands. It will 
stand as an example of all. 

“The People of the State of New 
York, by the grace of God, free and in- 
dependant, ‘To all to whom these 
presents shall come Greeting: Know ye 
that in pursuance of an act of our Leg~ 
islature, passed the sixth day of April, 
one thousand seven hundred and nine 
ty. entitled ‘an act fo carry into effect 
the concurrent resolutions and acts of 
the Legislature for granting certain 
lands promised to be given as bounty 
lands and for other purposes therein 
mentioned,’ we have given, granted, 
and confirmed, and by these present do 
vive, grant and confirm unto Benjamin 
Dpton all that certain tract or lot of 
land situate, lying and being in the 
County of Montgomery, and in the 
township of Camillus, known and dis- 
tinguished ona map of the said town- 
ship, (fled by our Surveyor-General in 
our Secretary's olfice agreeable to law) 
by Lot number seven containing six 
hundred acres, together with all and 
singnlar the rights, hereditaments and 
appurtenances to the same, belonging 
or in any wise appertaining, excepting 
and reserving’ to ourselves all gold and 
silver mines, and also five acres of 
every hundred acres of the said tract 
or lot of land for highways. To have 
and to huld the above deseribed and 
granted premises unto the said Benja- 
min Epton, his heirs and assigns as a 
food and indefeasible estate of inherit- 
ance for ever. On condition neyerthe- 
less that within the term of seven 
years to be computed from the first 





day of January next ensuing the date 
hereof, there shall be one actual settle- 
ment made on the said tract or lot of 
land hereby granted, otherwise, these, 
our Letters Patent and the estate here- 
by granted shall cease, determine and 
become yoid. In testimony whereof 
we have caused these our Letters to be 
made patent, and the great seal of our 
state to be hereunto affixed, Witness 
our trusty and well beloved George 
Clinton Esquire, Governor of our said 
State, General and Commander in chief 
of all the militia, and Admiral of the 
navy of the same, af our City of New 
York. this sixth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety, and in the fif- 
teenth year of our independance, 

(I.3,) (+0. CLINTON. 

Approved by the Commissioners of 
the Land Office and passed the Seec- 
retary's Office the sixth day of July, 
1790. 

Lewis. A. Soorr, 
’ Secretary: 

Notwithstanding the proviso in the 
letters-patent that actual settlements 
should be made within seven years, 
there was no rush of immigrants to the 
Onondaga country from the ranks of 
the revolutionary ex-soldiers. Here 
and there a grantee did seek out the 
lot assigned him and there settle as 4 
citizen of the wilderness, but these 
eases were the exception to the general 
rule. The average veteran preferred 
to spend bis later years in the quiet 
comfort of the older communities rather 
than begin a warfare with nature in 
building a new home on the unsettled 
western frontier. Out of the 34 sol- 
diers who drew lots in the town of 
Van Buren, one alone settled on his 
share, and even in this ease it appears 
that the grantee sold his title and later 
re-purehased it, un odd cireumstance 
when it is considered thatthe lot was 
not a particularly desirable one. This 
one soldier was John Cunningham, the 
grantee of lot 38. The greater part of 
the grantees hastened to sell their new 
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lands mS soon as possible, many of 
them indeed haying assigned their 
claims long before the patents were 
issued. 

lt is an oft-repeated tradition that 
whole lots were sold in earl y times by 
their owners for the actual considera- 
tion of u drink of rum. That the story 
was true in some cases may be very 
well believed, It must be remembered 
that the war elosed in 1783 aud the 
troops were disbanded, Neither at 
that time nor for five long yeurs after 
ward was there any appreciable pro- 
press in the opening of the Military 
Tract. (Inder the circumstances the 
soldiers’ claimy could hardly have been 
deemed vary valuuble hy their possess- 
ors: The sale of claims began at once 
on the closing of tha war. William 
Gurtley, who was later allotted lot [4 
as his share, bad assigned his title as 
early as Jine 28, 1783. John Willlams, 
who afterward beeame entitled to lot 
42, also assigned his title in that year. 
From 1783 until the time of the allot- 
ment there was a continuous series of 
assignments by which the veterans di- 
vested themselves of their titles to the 
military lands. Twenty of the 34 Van 
Buren grantees had signed away thelr 
claims before the allotment of 1790. 
The considerations for these transfers 
were various. Patriek and Peter Davis, 
probably brothers, sold their claims in 
1785 for fifty pounds each, an unusually 
high tigure. The purchaser thos 
secured title later to lots @ and 1%, Tn 
contrast to these was the swle by James 
Skaats of his claims for four pounds; of 
John Welehb for three pounds, fourteen 
shillings, eight pence; of Prancis Hor- 
nev for three pounds, four shillings; 
and of William Gurtley for three 
pounds. ‘These sales are typical of 
what was done by soldiers all through 
the continental army. Of the fourteen 
Van Buren grantees who retained title 
until after the allotment. of 1790, at 
least eleven sold their lots before the 
close of 1794, ‘The Jast ones to part 
with their rants were the holders of 


lots 21.and 41 with perhaps also the 
holder of lot 3. Nathan Whipple, the 
holder of lot 21, was in 1796 a resident 
of Petersburgh, Renssalaer County, 
and sold out his title by a deed dated 
January 18,1796. Jobn FP. Vacher, the 
holder of lot 41, was.a resident of Mor- 
ris County, New Jersey, and held his 
land until November 14, 1796, when he 
also sold out. This closed the era of 
military holdings so faras Van Buren 
Was concerned. 

The successors of the veterans im the 
ownership of the military lands were 
the speculators, under which term are 
really to be incladed nearly every man 
of property or prominence in the early 
history of the state. Many of these 
were true speculators, buying and sell- 
ing for quick profits. Others were 
business men who invested in the fron- 
tier lands as in any security, holding 
their purchases for several years: to 
await » profit fram the inevitable ad- 
vance ip values. Land grants passed 
to and fro like amy security, and were 
found everywhere. To the original 
patents issued to the veteran grantees 
in 1790 were added later the number- 
less tracts of the survey fifties and the 
States hundreds which were sold at, 
auction by the surveyor-general. All 
were inthe market and at all prices, 
from. tavo pence up to a dollar or two 
per acre, Land was cheap in these 
early years. During the decade of 1791- 
1800 the Van Buren lotsaveraged about 
sixty to eighty vents an acre, as they 
passed from hand tohand. ‘The aetual 
settlers of that period bought their 
farms at about the same fivures. John 
McHarrie’s contract price in 1795 was 
75 cents per acre. and the purchase of 
David Haynes in 1708 was at 66 cents 
an acre, 

An examination of the deed records 
of the town of Yan Buren shows many 
names of early note in state history, 
which were specially linked with the 
town by the ownership of lands within 
its limits. Dewitt Clinton. governor 
of the state, held part of lot 8 from 
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170 to ise. Lientenant-Governor 
Jeremiah Van Renssalaer, was interest- 
edinlot 1s. Aaron Burr, the famous 
politician, held a part of lot 29 for a 
time, Nor were the land grants held 
entirely by citizens of New York state. 
Among those connected with Van 
Buren were Samuel Meredith und 
Qvorge MeCall of Philadelphia, Robert 
L. Hooper, James Parker and Thomas 
Anderson, of New Jersey, Hezekiah 
Gold, Thomas Johnson, Pierpont Ed- 
wards, Seth Turner, Samuel W. John- 
son and James Wadsworth, Jr., of Con- 
necticut, with Henry Newman, Ed- 
ward Bdwards, and Josiah Dwight of 
Massachusetts, The greater part of 
the land holders were of course resi- 
dents of the eastern part of New York 
state. Among residents of New York 
city are to be found Jolin Lawrendée, 
Alexander MeDougal, John W. Wat- 
Icins, James M. Hughes, Wilham Duer, 
Willinm J. Vredenburgh. John |, Mor- 
gan, Thomas Lawrence, Richard Platt, 
John MeLean, Isaac Lawreuce, Josiah 
Ogden Hoffman, Samuel Jones, Jr, 
William Henderson, James Iuirlie, 
Robert ‘Troup aid Frederick Depey- 
ster, Irom ether parts of the Hudson 
valley were Nathaniel Potter, of Long 
Island. Peter Van Ness. of Kinderhook, 
Jolin D. Coe of Haverstraw, Philip 
Van Cortlandt. of Cortlandt, John Sut- 
fern, of New Antrim, Israel Rogers 
and Moses Phillips, of Wallkill, Theo- 
dorus Bailéy, of Poughkeepsie. Philip 
Verplank, of Pishleill, Alexander Neely, 
of Amenia, William MelkKown, Teu- 
nis Vun Veehten. Jeremiah Schuyler, 
John I. Cuyler, John Brown and Mat- 
thew Visseber. allof Albany, Stephen 
N. Bayard and Cornelius Van Dvek, of 
Schenectady, John Woodworth and 
William Gilliland, of Troy, Archibald 
McIntyre, of Johnstown, Abraham (. 
Lansing, of Laosingburgh. Stephen 
Thorn, of Grenville, John Williams, 
of Salem, and John ms, of Platits- 


burgh, Nearly all the names here 
Sntioned belonged to leaders in the 
political or commercial affairs of their 





time, Others of the land owners ot 
this region were residents of Central 
New York, and of these will be vecog- 
nized William Oooper, Peter Ten 
Broeck and Francis Henry, of Otsego 
county, Asa Smith and William Shat- 
tuck, of Romulus, Walter Wood, Abia- 
thur Hull, John Richardson, Sylyanus 
Hussey and Thomas Mumford) all of 
Scipio, Prancis Lamman, George W- 
Kirkland and Thomas R. Gold,” of 
Oneida county, Timothy Sweet and 
Phineas Barnes of Pompey, Aaron 
Wood and Daniel Mulholland, of Man- 
lius, Robert Harll, of Marcellus, and 
Joshua Forman, of Onondaga, 

The period of speculative land hold- 
ings in Van Buren began in 1790 and 
lasted until about 1820, by which time 
the greater portion of the town had 
passed into the hands of residents. 
The listory of the Onondaga awurds 
belongs to this time. Land titles of 
the Military Tract began early to pro- 
duce trouble. A stutute of 1790 had 
declared that all conveyance of title 
since the date of March 27, 1783, should 
be valid as applying to the lands allot- 
ted to soldiers. This legalized all 
the assignments of claims which had 
been made by soldiers before the allot- 
ment of L790. ‘The consequence was 
that where an unscrupulous soldier 
had sold his claim several times over, 
as was often the case, there was a 
clash of rival claimants disputing for 
possession of that soldier's grant, 
Several examples of these Oft-sold lots 
may be found in fhe town of Van 
Buren, Lot 42 was sold by Williams 
in 1783, again im 1790, onee more in 
1701 and a fourth time in 1796. Lot 14 
in the same way was sold by Gurtley 
in 1783. again in 1785, and also about 
1787. Other instances of these double 
titles ean be fonnd in lots 1, 7, 12, 20, 
91, 22, 37 and 40. To still further make 
titles uncertain extensive frauds were 
practised by forveries and alteration 
of dates in papers. The presence of 
squatters, too, who resisted eviction on 
claims of title and possession, was 
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another feature that frequently 
brought complaints to the state offi- 
cers. Pinally, in March, 1797, the leg- 
islature crested the award commission 
of three men, who constituted practi- 
cally a specinl state court toacton land 
claims in Central New York. ‘The 
commission opened books and began 
its work in September, 1797, holding 
sessions from time to time until 1S01. 
Over three thousand claims were filed 
for the acton of tha commission in 
order to settle disputes or confirm 
titles: About forty of these elaims 
were presented by persons interested 
inthe Van Buren lots. ‘Ihe commis- 
sion began to hand down awards in 
1708 and when their worle was. closed 
three years later the land titles dis- 
putes had been quite completely cleared 
fway, Some were continued in the 
courts, however, and inheritors under 
sone of the old elaims have within 
very recent times tried to obtain reeog- 
nition from the actual possessors of 
Van Buren lands. 





VAN RUREN PIONRERS—TEE WIRY Se 
YLERS WO CAME INTO THE TOWN. 





The (lecade of 1791-1800 was emphat- 
ically the pioneer period of Onondaga 
County history, At its beginning the 
county was a wilderness. At its end it 
was a fairly well populated and pros- 
perous territory with its own system of 
local self-government. In the growth 
of New York state the development of 
local civil povernment kept an exact 
pace with the spread of the population 
and 18 4 feature of local history that is 
not to be passed by unnoticed ° In ear- 
ly colonial times’ all the state west of 
Albany was ineluded in Albany county, 
Settlement bevan (o extend westward 
through the Mohawk valley ania naw 
county was created in 1772 from Al- 
bany county. It was called Tryon 
county and took in the whole of the un- 
settled western territory, ‘I'ryon coun- 
ty was sub-divided into distmets. tho 


Wwesterninost of which was called the 
Kingsland Distriet and extended from 
Canajoharie to Lake Erie, The name 
of Kingsland was later changed to Ger- 
man Wats, and in 1784 the name of the 
county itself was changed to Montgom- 
ery county. It was while ineluded in 
Montgomery county that the Military 
Tract was created, surveyed and allot- 
ted to the soldiers. Town government 
began in 1788 when the old division of 
istricts was abandoned. At this time 
settlement had reached westward into 
the present Oneida county and among 
the towns created out of the old dis- 
trists was Whitestown, having as its 
sociwl center the hamlet of Whites- 
borough and extending westward to 
Lake Evie, takiogin the Military Tract 
entirely. The opening of the Tract, to 
settlement in 1700 gaye a great impetus 
to the continual westward extension of 
settlement and the result was the crea- 
tion of Herkimer county in L7ML out of 
Montgomery and the erection in 172 
of the town of Mexico out of the town 
of Whitestown, the Onondaga country 
being ineluded in Mexico. The next 
change was the erection of the Military 
Tract itself into the eounty of Ononda- 
#8 On March 5, 1794. and its sub-divi- 
sion into towns named after some of 
the old survey townships, 

It must be remembered that the 
townships laid out by Dewitt on 1790 
were simply survey divisions and had 
ho connection with the town system of 
local civil government, yet, as the old 
township naines had become familiar 
to the settlars by i704, the civil towns 
were named from them. Tt was in this 
way that the town of Marcellus receiy- 
ed its Dame in 1794, for its. description 
shows that it was made Up ‘“compre- 
hending the townships of Camillus and 
Marcellus, together with all the resi- 
clue of the Onondaga reservation and 
the residue of the reserved lands lying: 
south-west. of the said sult luke,” The 
old town of Marcellus extended north 
to the Seneca river and included the 
present town of Van Buren. ‘Phe 








ed by the following clavse of the act: 
“And be it further euoched: That ml that part 
O! the town of Murceliis in the said county of On- 
onda, comprehended within (he bounds of the 
township of Camillus, shall be amd Is hereby 
erceted into h aaparate town bY the tite of Cn- 
thillus, and the Frealiolders and inliabitwnts shall 
bo entitled Loall the privileges and Du subject’ to 
ihe Same restrictions and penltis thst other 
towns jn this stateare by law entitied aod sub- 
qa to, nnd that the its town-mecting shall be 
wid ati the house of Moses Canpentior, 
_ Karly settlement to the county of 
Onondaga can be traced out in a well 
defined plan having a close relation 
With the eurly highways of travel, 
Two ways of reaching the region pre- 
sented themselves to the first comers. 
One way was by water from the north, 
the other by way of the old Indian 
trails from the east. Ephraim Webster 
cume vO Lhe new country by water and 
Wade his trading camp in 1786 im the 
Valley of Onondaga creck, Tle was fol- 
lowed in i788 by Asa Danforth, the 
first home-builder, who also came by 
water and settled in the creek valley. 
The same year in which Danforth came 
the treaty of cession as made, and af- 
ter it settlers began to come into the 
country from the east. Travel of that 
time naturally followed the old trails 
which extended east and west neross 
the county and the earlier settlers took 
up their homes along the iine of travel. 
While some of the Urst comers built 
thein log houses on the heights of 
northern Pompey, others located them- 
sélyes in southern Manlius. in the On- 
ondaga Creek valley and still forther 
West in the old townships of Marcellus 
and Camillus. 50 bhata belt of settle- 
Ment crossed the Gounty from east to 
west. As the immigration increased 
the well-travelled trail through the 
forest was surveyell and laid out as a 
public road thus becoming a regular 
highway. [or long years after this, 
however, it bore the name of the Gene- 
see Trail. Settlers continued to come 
into the eountry and many passed on- 
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more rapidly in the eastern part of the 
present county and more slowly in the 
western. The settlementof Van Buren 
began as the newer immicrants tool 
up farms further and further away 
from the old road. Lying as it does 
but a few miles north of the (Genesee 
Trail, the town began to receive per- 
manent settlers about 1792, and by 1810 
the southern part of the town wus dair- 
ly well settled. The northern section 
did not receive settlement for some 
years later, One feature in the pioneer 
settlement of Van Buren should be 
noted. The presence of the Seneca 
river as a highway of travel at the 
north of the town made possible the 
early ereation of the MeHarrie-ald- 
win hamlet where Baldwinsville now 
stands, ‘The effect of this was to ex- 
tend the line of settlement more toward 
that one point. leaving the western 
part of the town to be filled up later, 
Some idea of the state of the town 
when the first pioneers came into it 
bas been handed down to us in locnl 
tradition. It was a vast forest extend- 
ing from the high grounds of the south 
to the marshy banks of the river at the 
north. Hemlock, beech and pine coy- 
ered the hill tops and filled the valleys. 
In the depths of the forest bounded 
wild game of the larger sort. Bears, 
wolves and panthers made life and 
property insecure, while the more 
harmless deer were o@casionally seen 
in the clearings. The settler who cared 
to make his camp along the river bank 
might see from time to time a batean 
being laboriously poled up stream or 
slowly floating down, Jaden perhaps in 
the one ease with merchandise for the 
more western settlements or in the 
other with skins and wild roots for the 
Hudson Valley traders. Camp Brook, 
walled latey Dead Creek, had in these 
early times an importance that has 
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since been entirely lost. It was the 
principal stream of the town and its 
yalley, affording an easy passage trom 
the yalleys of the sonth across to the 
river, Was a well-known thoroughfare. 
The town was a typical part of the 
great Onondaga wilderness, 

The Seneca river, though of slight 
local importance in the history of the 
town of Van Buren, was the seen of a 
busy tratiic, The portion of the river 
lying West of the Onondaga outlet had 
remained an wnexplored stream for 
years after the part below the ontlet 
had become well knawn to explorers. 
The early mission priests leew of its 
course i ® vaghe way and as early as 
105% had called it the River of the Sen- 
eens becanse its souree was in tho Sen- 
eca country. The Indians called it the 
Thiohero, or River of Rushes, in allu- 
sion to the water-flags which then, as 
now, lined its shallow shores. The 
name of Cayuga river wasalso attached 
toil. AS Soon as the tide of immigra- 
tion began to move toward the wnset- 
tled west a boating trade had sprung: 
up On the river and extended from 
Oneida lake far to the westward. 
Goods were bronght from the Mohawk 
through Wood creek and Oneida lake 
to the settlers of the Cuyuga and Sene- 
ca country, and pioneer home seekers 
built their cabins here and there along 
its bunks just as John MeMarrie did in 
Van Buren about 1792, The Seneca 
was later declared a public highway by 
i legislative act of August, 1798. 

The Indian, always a picturesque and 
solnetimes a terrible figure in the pion- 
cer history of New York, takes but a 
very humble place in the history of 
Vin Buren. The town was a pact of 
the old hunting-ground of the Troquois 
and the Indians’ right to hunt in all 
parts of their old territory was pre- 
served to them by the cession treaty of 
1788. In Van Buren the Dead Creek 
valloy was their highway from the On- 
ondaga towns to the Seneca river and a 
trail ran north and south, close by the 
creely, along which their hunting par- 


ties Game and went. Tt was from the 
Indian hunters’ camps that the oveels 
fotits earlier name of Camp Brook, 
The town was settled too late to have 
& record of Indian warfare with its 
horrors of tomahawk and sealping- 
knife. Sueh Indians as the pioneers 
knew were peaceful aod friendly. A 
little Indian village was located at 
Jacks Rifts, close by the western limit 
of the town, when the first settlers 
Came tipon the scene, and remains of a 
fruit ovehard on Lot 8 indicated that 
Something more permanent than 
hunting camp had once been situated 
there. Some of the trees of this old 
orehard were preserved as late as 1873. 
livery summer the Indian hunters came 
up from the south for a season of sport 
in the dense woods or along the streams 
and the oldest of settlers used to tell 
how, on cold nights, the savages would 
seek shelter of their white friends and 
lie around on the floors of the log eab- 
ins before the great five-place, wrapped 
in their blankets or bear-skin robes. 
The life of a pioneer of the last cen- 
tury in Central New York was practi- 
cally the same as that of the frontier 
settler of today. With his axe and 
gun, his blankets and his kettle, he 
found a Spot to suit his faney near a 
running spring and began his. new 
home. Probably many could say, as 
did David Haynes, that they spentsome 
nights in the open air and built fires to 
keep away the howling’ wolves. The 
early settler chopped down trees und 
built his mde log cabin, filling the 
chinks between the logs with elay or 
sod and building up a lnrge fire-place 
atone end, Thus he made a home, 
Around about the cabin the treas were 
cnt away and the stumps burned ont 
watil a little field could be tilled anda 
evop of corn or wheat could be sown, 
So the work wenton. ‘The wandering 
Indians were of no importance in the 
pioneers’ life excent as they brought 
scraps Of news or imparted information 
about hunting yevions, The river traf- 
fie of the north seems not to have had 
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any loewl influence during these earlier 
years. The center of the social and 
commercial life of the county was at 
Onondaga Hollow and here was where 
the early Van Buren pioneer made his 
basiness trips. His mail all came to 
the postoffice at the Hollow and at the 
little country stores of that hamlet he 
bartered his peltries, his fleeces and his 
produce for supplies, At Jamesville 
were located the Danforth mills, where 
the earliest milling was done and to 
this point also the settler nade hisreg- 
ulav trips with the season's grist, 
There was no newspaper in the county 
until after 1800 and the press of the 
eastern cities probably seldom reached 


the backwoods of that time. News 
passed from mouth to mouth. Polities 


existed then as they always have since 
the Revolution. Federalists and Re- 
publicans waged a wordy War oyer 
their respective principles and fought 
out their disputes at the polls Un- 
doubtedly the early settler had his cou- 
Vittions and travelled miles across 
country on election day to support 
them, 

In many of the minor conveniences 
Of lifa the homes of the pioneers were 
lacking. Oftentimes the flight of time 
in the wilderness was noted by notehed 
Sticks or some similar con trivanee. An 
interesting story is yet told of one day 
When the Haynes family made a mis- 
take in its domestic calundar by which 
Sunday came a day too soon, They 
followed their usual custom of making 
&@ neighborly Sabbath visit to the Me- 
lWarrie eabin and were startled to see 
the elder Meflarrie breaking the Sab- 
bath, as they supposed, by chopping in 
the woods, Sitting on a log in the for- 
est, they compared their reelkonings 
until the error was discovered. An- 
other incident of this early time is told 
Of Mrs, Haynes One of her ehildren 
had fallen from some height and was 
Picked np unconscious. The mother 


saddled a horse, took the child in her 
atms and rode eight miles through the 
forest to the nearest doctor. who was 





located in the southern settlements. 
Such anecdotes as these throw an in- 
structive light on the daily life of that 
time. They indicate something of the 
loneliness that surrounded the pioneer's 
life. 

There was practically no passing 
travel through Van Buren. Now and 
then an early surveyor made his ap- 
pearance and set his stakes and it may 
be imagined that he was a welcome 
guest for the news that he could bring 
from the outer world. A receipt that 
is on record in the office of the county 
clerks shows the name of one of these 
early surveyors. IJt is here given; 

June 11, 1798 Received of Mr. 
Thomas Vermilya twelve dollars in full 
for surveying lot number 2 in the town- 
ship of Camillus and lot. number 76 in 
the township of Pabius for Simeon De- 
witt. GBenjn Day. 

No regular roads existed in the town 
for many years after settlement began. 
The old trail through the Dead Creel 
valley was used by the more northern 
settlers to go southward, while forest 
paths crossing the town from cabin to 
eubin availed for neighborly communi- 
cation. Along these paths the settler 
paced with gun in hand, keeping a 
wary eye for any passing wild beast. 

As in other parts of the county some 
of the first settlers of Van Buren were 
those trappers and squatters whose 
lives were of the frontier and shifted 
with it, They could stay in a section 
until the advent of settlers drove away 
game and spoiled their solitude and 
then would moye onward to wilder 
scenes. ‘There were a great many of 
these men in the early history of the 
Military Tract. Some settled down 
and beeame citizens. Others moved 
away and were unknown to those who 
eame after them, There is little of ex- 
actness in the data of early settlement, 
in Vun Bureo which have remained ta 
us. Probably the year 1791 is the earli- 
est date to which can be assigned any 
regular settlement in the town. 

The first one of whom anything deti- 


nitemay be said must remain nameless 
for he wak buta solitary trapper, At the 
time that the first surveyors entered 
the town, which is supposed to be in 
1791, they found a trapper living alone 
ina cabin on Lot 40, about where the 
hamlet of Warner now stands. The 
surveyors madé his hut their head- 
quarters while working in that section, 
One night they returned from their 
work and found the trapper lying dead 
in his bed. We was buried by them in 
the woods close by the north line of 
the lot. The graye wus rounded over 
and was often pointed out by early 
settlers, but its site is now uncertain. 

Another settlur who came about 179] 
was John Dunn who cleared a space 
and built a cabin on Lot I on the 
knoll across the road from the resi- 
dence of the lute Luther Hay. He lived 
there as trapper and farmer for several 
years until the death of his wife and 
then packed his belongings and moved 
away. Nothing more is known of him, 

Joseph Wilson was probably the first 
permanent settler of the town. The 
date of 1799, which Clark gives for his 
settlement, seems not to be disputed, 
Wilson was 2 native of Limerick and 
came across tha water whsn his son, 
Robert, was seven years of age. The 
family seemis to haye lived in Washing- 
ten county for a time and to have re- 
moyed from there to the Onondaga 
country, settling on the survey-fifty of 
Lot 38 Here he lived a number of 
year's and dying early in the present 
century left several children from 
whom descend many families now resi- 
dentin the town. He was buried in 
the old cemetery at Tonia. James Wil- 
son and Robert Wilson were sons of Jo- 
seph. Of his danghters, Martha mar- 
ried David Haynes, Elizabeth married 
William Lakin, and Isabella married 
Samuel Marvin A yrandson of the pi- 
oneer. also named Joseph, was a prom- 
inent man in the town during the earli- 
er yenrs of its separate existences 

John MeHarrie was the firet perma- 
nent settler in the northern part of the 
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town. The year 1702 has been put for- 
wardas the time of his coming and 
seems probable, although the inserip- 
tion on the MeHarrie monument in the 
Baldwinsville cemetery sets it in 1744, 
This monument was put up in 1844 at, 
the graye of John MeHurrie, Jr, who 
died in that year aged 42 years, It 
Siys that he was the son of John and 
Lydia, and that he “emigrated with 
them from Maryland at the uge of two 
years and were the first settiers in the 
place A, D, 1704." John MeHarrie, the 
pioneer, was of Scotch-Irish stock and 
WaS 4 revolutionary veteran, He 
moved with his family from Maryland 
to the Seneea country and Jater eame 
down the Seneca river and chose a 
home at the rifts on Lot 7% His cabin 
stood near the present east line of the 
cemetery, Here he died November 20, 
1807, aged 55 years, and was buried in 
the field not far from his home. The 
land where his remains were placed 
continned to be used for burial pur- 
poses from this time and was the nucle- 
us ofthe present Riverside cemetery. 
John MeHuarrie, Jr., only son of the pi- 
oneer, has no living descendants, but 
from a daughter, Lydia, who married 
Gabriel Tappen, enn be traced many 
well-known families of today. 

Daniel Allen was a settler on Lot 7 
in 1798, according to a deed of the year 
1808. Little can be said of him. His 
cabin. Stood, probably, on ground now 
included in the eemetery. Since his 
deed of a hundred-acre tract dated 
March 29, 1708, deseribes it as being in 
the northwest corner of the jot. and 
laid out in an oblong extending along 
the river bank. His name does not oc- 
cur aS an elector of the town in 1807 
and he had probably left the region or 
died before that date. 

Sometime about the year 1795 David 
Waynes came to Van Buren as 4 pion- 
eer, He was born June. L771. ab Lis- 
bon. N. H., and in early manhood lived 
at Stillwater uear Albany. While liv- 
ing there he became acquainted with 
an inn-lkeeper named MeKown whi ut 
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that time held title to Lot 12, The 
latter, according to the usual state- 
ment, agreed to give Haynes # part of 
the lot in consideration of an actual 
Settlement by the younger man. 
Haynes accordingly came to the place 
and made a settlement on the lot, On 
May 14, 1798, the owner deeded to 
Haynes a tract of 150 acres in the 
southeast corner Of the lot which is still 
n possession of the family. No other 
land in the town has been in possession 
of a single family so long & time <A 
few yeurs after his arrival in the town 
David Haynes married Martha Wilson 
apd in 1799 a daughter was born to the 
pair, who had the distinction of being 
the first white child born in the town, 
After some years on his property 
Haynes removed to Salina, He return- 
ed to his farm in 1816 and the remain- 
der of his life was spent partly on his 
Van Buren farm which he hud increased 
by new purchases, partly in Salina 
Where he condueted a Salt business and 
partly in the West Ue finally ve- 
turned to the farm aod died there May 
26, 1841. He is buried at Baldwinsville, 
Nine children were born to him, none 
of whom are now alive, though many 
grvandehildren still live in the town. 
His children were Blizabeth, wife of 8. 
P. Sraith, John, Cornelia, Polly, wife of 
Philip Parrington, Thaddeus, Edward, 
Horace, Brooks and James. 

Elizubeth Haynes, better known in 
the family by the old-fashioned “Betsy,” 
the first’ child born im the town, 18 
Worthy of special note. Her birthday 
was Mareh 19, 1799. She was taken to 
the village of Salina in early life when 
the family permovel there from the farm 
and there married Samuel P. Smith. 
She lived in Salina the rest of her life, 
dying there May %, 1875, and being 
buried in the old Salina cemetery. 
Seventeen children were born to her 
and seyeral are yet living. 

Ebenezer Spencer is an early settler 
Whose existence is known only by the 
evidenee of a deed on record in the 
county elerk's office, THe bought 150 


acres of land on October 10, 175, from 
the owner of Lot 40. This deed is the 
first one given to a grantee resident, in 
the limits of the present town. No 
further trace of him oceurs in the 
records and as his title lapsed in is evi- 
dent that his stay in the loeality must 
have been short. 

John Wigent is said to have come in- 
to the town in 1796 and to have built 
lis log exbin just east of Memphis near 
the present town line. The house was 
used in the early years, it is said, as a 
polling-place for the general elections. 
some yearslater the family removed to 
the northern part of the town. Little 
information seéms available in regard 
to this one of the pioneers, although he 
has numerous descendants living in the 
town. He seems to have died abont 
1824, 

William Lakin came to the town at 
an early day, probably about 1700, [He 
was born at Croton, Massachusetts, Oc- 
tober 11, 1758, and while yet a young 
mun joined a New Hampshire repiment 
and served through the Revolution. be- 
ing wounded in the service. In some 
way he found his way to Washington 
county where he met and married Bliz- 
abeth Wilson. Their only child, John 
Lakin, was born here, the date being, 
according to his tombstone, April, 178. 
Shortly afterward Lakin followed his 
father-in-law, Wilson, to the Onondaga 
country and settled near Memphis, dy- 
ing Feb. 28, 1835. He is buried at Ionia. 

John Tappen, another pioneer, was 
born in New Jersey about 1756 and 
served in & New Jersey regiment dur- 
ing the Revolution, He removed from 
New Jersey with his family to a loca- 
tion neur Cazenovia and after a stay of 
two or three years there, came in 1790 
to Van Buren and settled west of Lonia, 
Here be lived the quiet life of the times 
until his death on November 22, 1818. 
Four months later his wife died and 
both are buried in the old cemetery at 
Tonia, the land on which it is located 
having been a corner of Tappen’s prop- 
erty which had been set aside by him 
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for burial purposes. The antique stone 
at his prave is quaintly inscribed to the 
memory of “Deacon” John ‘appen, 
The children of this pioneer were 
Abram, Gabriel, Asher, Stephen and 
William Tappen, and Betsy, wife of 
Harry Clark; Nancy, wife of Hlijah 
Snow; Electa, wite of Stephen Hart: 


Sally, wife of James Barber, and Phasbe, 
“wife of James Williatns, 


Samuel Marvin is an early settler 
who probably came to the town as ear- 
ly as 170%. Te was born in Connecti- 
cut wbout 1779 nud came to the Ononda- 
ga iienbett a8 a young man, he mar- 
ried Isabella Wilson and took up # farm 
on Lot ll, where he died in Ikl4. A 
deed for his land was given to his heirs 
in June of that year, “His remains rest 
unmurked in an almost forgotten buri- 
al ploton Lot 38. 'Lwo of his children, 
Asher T. Marvin and Mrs. Louisa, Wil- 
liams are yet living at an advanced age. 

The Taber family came to the town 

quite early, probably about 1800. The 
family is not now represented in the 
town, but in early years was of some 
Itoportance, Gardner ‘Taber and selk 
‘Taber, two of its members. appear to 
have been brothers, Daniel and Ben- 
jamin Taber, who were land owners on 
Lot 25 as early as 1805. may, perhaps, 
have been brothers of the preceding’. 
‘The first marriage that took place with- 
in the present town limits was that of 
James Wilson and Roby Taber. One 
Buthority states that this Roby Taber 
was the daughter of Gardner Taber. 
Esek Yaber died in 1814 and his will 
mentions his wife, Roby, and his 
daughter, Roby Nichols, The death of 
Mrs. Jonathan Taber is said to have 
been the first death in the town. Un- 
fortunately for the requirements of his- 
tory, no dates have been preserved for 
either the first marriage or the first 
death. 

These different families as named 
seem to be the only ones whose settle- 
ment in the town can be referred with 
any degree of certainty to the last cen- 
tury. Previously published accounts 
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have assigned others to these early 
years, but close examination of the 
records fails to disclose any evidence ta 
make the claim a certainty The Lins- 
day family, for instance, which has 
been credited with coming as early as 
1795, may have come to the highlavds 
of southern Camillus as early us that. 
but does not appear in the town of Van 
Buren notil after the present century 
opened, The Molby family has been 
elven the date of 1797, does not appear 
on the records until 1804. Amos War- 
ner and Bleazer Dunham, formerly giv- 
en the date of 1800, did not come until 
after that. 

Much uncertainty as to the early set- 
tlers could probably be removed by an 
examination of the manuseript records 
of the old federal census taken in 1400 
and 1810. These records are preserved 
at Washington and, though jealously 
guarded, ave occasionally thrown open 
to inquirers. 


THE EARLY SHTTLERS—LIST OF BARLY 
COMERS AS SHOWN BY THLE RECORDS, 


This aditicult matter now to obtain 
exiuct information of any sort in regard 
to the greater part of those whom we 
of this latter day honor as “‘the early 
Settlers,” Many of the families who 
came early to the town of Van Ruren 
have died ont or have gone further 
west. Thirty years ago inquiries re- 
garding these matters might have been 
rewarded by positive information that 
is now lost by the deaths of those per- 
Sons who possessed it. Data must now be 
gathered from recorded deeds and mort 
gages. from census returns, family Li- 
bles, public reeords or private papers. 
From these different sources can be 
gleaned by much labor the faets from 
which conclusions may bedrawn. This 
paper is little more than a summary of 
notes gathered here and there ahout 
the earlier arrivals in Van Buren with- 
out effort to do more than marshal 
them in convenient form. 
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The list of those whose arrival is as- 
signed to the last century has already 

een given, but for convenience of ref- 
erence may be repeated. They are: 
John Dunn, about 1791; Joseph Wilson 
and John MeHarie, about 1792; Daniel 
Allen, in 1798; David Haynes and Eben- 
ezer Spencer, about 1795; John Wigent. 
William Lakin and John Tappen, in 
1706: Samuel Marvin, about 1799, and 
the 'Pabers, about 1800. 
_ As early as 1808 a family group came 
into the town from Pompey and settled 
in the southwestern part of the town, 
Where Phineas Barons, Sv., of Pompey, 
had bought land in 1801. This group 
Was composed of Phineas Barns, jr., his 
brother-in-law, Amos Warner, and the 
brother of the latter, Ezra Warner. 
Phineas Barns was prominent in the 





early growth of the towa, He died 
SAupust 6, 1825, aged 44 years, and is 
“buried at fonia. Amos Warner was 


“3 


born in 1780 in Stockbridge, Mass., and 
lived at Pompey before coming to Van 


4 Buren, His death occurred January 


4 
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20, 1868, and he is buried at Warner. 
Hzra Warner, bis brother, died July 10, 
1844, aged 56 years. Eber Hart was 
another arly comer, who bought a 
farm in 180%, He was & native o 
Rhode [slund, He died about 1542 and 
is buried at Sorrel! Hill, Moses Rogers 
Came to the town about 1804, The 
Rogers family came from Walllill, Ul- 
Ster county, where Israel Rogers in 
1785 bought theland-grants of Patrick 
nnd Petey Davis and thus became own- 
er in 785 of Lots 9 and 1) in Van Bu- 
ren. His son, Moses, came to the On- 
ondaga country 4nd on the death of his 
father in 1805 became owner of part of 
Lot ip. Jonathan Molby purchased 
part of Lot 12in 1804. He came from 
Uonnecticub, but is said to have lived in 
the Mohawk region before coming ta 
Van Buren, His death seems to have 
ecenrred about 1825. Joel Foster 
bought part of Lot 25 in 1804 and re- 
Moved from Pompey. He died June 17, 
Toni, aged 51 years, and is buried at 
onin, 











In 1805 the names of Benjamin and 
Daniel Taber appear as grantees on 
Lot 5, So also Jo those of Henieal 
Warner and Reuben Woodard, Benja- 
min Taber sold out in 1815 and Daniel 
Taber in 1818. Neither appear in the 
records again and probably left the 
town. Henieal Warner sold his farm 
in 1813 and may also have removed. 
Woodard lived many years in the town, 
About 1805 John Clark, who had bought 
part of Lot 12 from David Haynes) 
seems to have come into the town. Ha 
sold out in 1818 toa man of the same 
name as himself. 

About 1806 or 1807 Ebenezer Wells 
and Reuben Smith settled on Lot 7, 
Smith eame from Westford, Massachu- 
setts, and made his new home near the 
Mcliarie cabin at the rifts. He after- 
ward went west. Ebenezer Wells was 
a native of Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
where he was born in 1756, He lived 
for a time in Rensselaer county where 
his son, James Wells, was born in 178i. 

He parchased part of Lot 7 about 1808 
and died February 22, 1812, His re- 
muins lie m the Academy lot on the 
Baldwinsville north-side, Tn 1806 also 
one Aaron Smith settled on Lot 27. In 
1811 his cabin burned down and he lett 
the town to seek another home, Ebel 
Goddard settled on Lot 7% about this 
time, coming from Massachusetts. He | 
removed to the West later. 

Por the year 1807 there is a valuable 
pit of evidence to be cited. In that 
year a state census was taken of all cit- 

‘zens who were entitled to vote by vea- 
son of owning or occupying land. The 
old town of Camillus had 203 electors 
and 38 of these can be recognized as. of 
Van Buren. ‘The list does not, of 


course, indicate every family of resi- . 
dents. Itis here givens = Kd vi 
Phineas Barns, Elijah Rice, — 
Tra Barus, Joseph Robinson, 
John @, Briton,’ Abraham Rogers, 
John Olark, Moses Rogers, 
Peleg Cornell, Benoni Sherman, 
Steplen rego, Benjamin ‘Tabor, 
Ysaac Earl, Daniel Tabor, 
Pl 
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Jonathan Poster, 
David Haines, 
Wher Hart, 
William Laken, 
Isaae Lindsay, 
John McHarry, 
Daniel MeQueen, 
Peter MeQueen. 
David Parish, 
Jonathan Pamish, 
Josiah Parish, Join Wygent, 
Samuel Parish, James Young. 

Jolin ©, Britton wasa Revolutionary 
veteran who came from New Jersey to 
Onondaga county, settling near lonia. 
lie died in 1842 and is buried in the old 
cemetery, Jonathan Poster also lived 
new lonia and died in 1880. Soalso 
died Iw Barnes, whose death on Octo- 
ber 8, 1864, at the age of 8l yoarsis re- 
corded on his tombstone in the old 
cemetery. Abraham Rogers seems to 
have been ason of Moses Rogers. He 
was « land-owner in the town as late 
us 1820. Gabriel Pappen and Asher 
Tappen, who appear in the census re- 
warns, were sons of Jolin 'Tappen- 

Elijah Rice was an early settler on 
Lot 30,* Benoni Sherman’had a farm 
on Lot 27 close by, 
Henry Warner were also on Lot 39 
Seth Warner was born about 1775. He 
came to the town in i807 and was a 
prominent jan in early town affairs, 
dying wb an advanced ape, Daniel Me 
Queen was an éarly settler on Lot 12 
and Peter MeQvieen was probably of the 
same family, although when he first 
ippews as wland-owner in 1814 he is 
located on Lot 43, 

Quite a group of the electors of 1807 
were resident in the eastern part of the 
town. Isaaé Harll, Calvin Waterman 
and James Young were near the Van 
Buren corners. Joseph Robinson and 
the Parishes were in the extreme south- 
east seetion. Stephen Crego was on 
Lot 23 and Tsaae Linsday on Lot 29, 

The Linsday family, ineluding Isane, 
William and Blijah Linsday, brothers, 
seem to have removed from southern 
Camillus to the Van Buren region 


Asher 'Tappen, 
Gabriel Tappen, 
Jolin Tappen, 
Amos Warner, 
Hannel Warner, 
Henry Warner, 
Seth Wurner, 
Calvin Waterman, 
Joseph Wilson, 
Renben Woodard, 


Seth Warner and , 


about 180%, Heman Warner, brother 
of Seth Warner, is believed to have at 
this time settled on Lot 40, Abner 
liteheoek, a blacksmith, was also a@ 
settler on Lot 40, while John Shannon 
wails located on Lot 12. 

About 1808 John Cunningham settled 
on Lot 38, He deserves something 
more than pussing notice as he was the 
only Revolutionary veteran of the town 
who settled on the lot assigned to him 
by the state in 1790, Cunpingham was 
4 soldier in Machin’s compuny of the 
Artillery Regiment. lis company was 
*® part of the expedition against the On- 
ondaga Indians in 1779 und Cunniny- 
ham may possibly have visited the On- 
ondaga country then. Alter the war 
he settled wt Newburgh, Orange coun- 
ty, from whence he came to Van Bu- 
ren. Cunningham is said to have been 
Of Irish birth and his wife to have been 
® Scotch woman named Blizabeth 
Nicholson, John Cunningham, Jv., his 
S00, Spent most of his life in Van Bu- 
ren. but his deseendauts have all left 
the town. Robert H., another sou, 
was killed by an accident about 18265 
and his descendants ave also gone, 
Catherine, sister of Robert, married 
Samuel Howe, and from her descended 
members of the Mowe, Haynes, Crum, 
Van Wie, Reed, O'Brien and other fam- 
ilies of the town, Another sister mar- 
ried one Burgess. John Cunningham, 
Sr., died about 1820 and was buried on 
Lot 38. His widow died about 1822. 

Other settlers known to lave come to 
the town about 1808 are Linus Squire 
on Lot27 and Delanson Foster, Jona- 
than Skinner, Samuel Skinner, Aaron 
Poster wnd Samuel Willard on Lot 40. 
Philip Hodges appears on the records, 
too, as 4a land-owner on Lot 22, while 
whont this time, probably, Augustus 
Harris settled on Lot l4on land whieh 
had been bought by the Harris family 
in 1804. 

Records of 1809 show Jonathan Taber 
asa land-owner on Lob 89, Charlton 
Britton on Lot 12 and Benjamin Depuy 
on Lot 7. Alvin Bostwick settled on 
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Lot 27 in this year, and abont this time 
Nathan and Isaac Bentley settled on 
Lot 30. Mselk Taber was a land-owner 
near [onia in 1810 and James Wells, son 
of Ebenezer Wells, on Lot 7 Charles 
Il. Toll came to the town about 1810 
and also settled at Ionia. 

Several names of known settlers do 
not appear upon the records, although 
they cume to the town in these early 
years. In Glark's history is mentioned 
one Kenjamin Bolton as an early set- 
tler at Jacks Rifts. He is not found jn 
any record. Another eitly settler at 
the Ritts was Gilbert Totten. The De- 
lano family whieh was settled on or 
near Lot 12 was also among the early 
urrivalsin the town. Daniel Bartholo- 
mew is mentioned in an old sketch as 
one of the early settlers in the western 
part of the town and Atchison Mellin is 
known as an early settler in the north- 
ern portion of the town, 

In 1811 the names of Samuel Beok- 
worth, Elihu and Peter Peck appear as 
Pioneers on Lot 41. Daniel Savage was 
settled in the same section on Lot 2 
and David Cornell on Lot 29. The lat- 
ter died in 1824 aged 72 years. James 
Ropers, sonof Moses Rogers, became a 
land-owner on Lot 19 in 181t. Thomas 
Marvin came to Lot 10 from Connecti- 
cut in i811 with his sons, George, Nor- 
ton, Joseph, Warren, Henry and Rulph. 

Tn 1812 John Ingalsbee, Moses Howe, 
latther Seaver and Phineas Meigs. set- 
tled in the Sorrel Hill region. John 
Wright bonght land near lonia, Na- 
thaniel Gornell, Sr, and Cyrus H. 
Kingsley settled néar Van Buren and 
Nicholas Vader came to the northwest- 
ern part of the town. In this year 
Thaddeus Sweet, Clark Mldred, Hph- 
viam Smith and Reuben Smith had 
land on Lot 13 which they lost a little 
later when their titles proved worth- 
less, ‘The Reuben Smith mentioned 
May perhaps be identical with the ear- 
lier settler on Lot 7% Ilenry B, ‘Turner 
was a inilitia captain in this year, 

More names come upon the records 
with the year 1813, James Clark and 





Ethan Daniels were on Lot 8 and Dli- 
jah Barnes, Eli Ketchum and one Wal- 
ker were in the same region. In the 
eastern part of the town» were John 
Patch, Holder and John Cornell, Ben- 
jamin Parish and, on Lot 41, John HH, 
Lamerson and John Sears, Aaron 
Warner was near lonia, Inthe north- 
ern part of the town were Nathan Wil- 
liams on Lot 10, Chester Molby on Lot 
{1. John Williams on Lot 7 and Charles 
Turner on Lot 14. 

In 1814 come the names of Dleazer 
Dunham, Loami Wilcox, James and 
Jonathan Paddock, Robert Wilson and 
Stephen Shead near fonia, Henry 
Spores and Douw Smith settled on Lot 
20, the latter of whom died in 1841, 
at the age of 104 years. A man named 
Campbell was on Lot 21, John Morley 
and Rudolphus Auchampanch were on 
Lot 28 and David ‘Tillotson on Tot 40. 
In the eastern section Joshua S. Hulse 
was on Lot 22, Josiah Hodges and Vine 
Branch on Lot 23, Blijah Waterman on 
Lot 29 and the Brewster and McAllister 
families on Lot 15. Jost C, WPinek lo- 
cated on Lot 10. 

Near Jonia are found in 1815 the 
names of Pardon Hart, Peleg Taber, 
James Rice, Levi Oarter and Thomas 
Smith, Dr. Jonathan 8. Buel is said 
to have come to the town in this year: 
Frederick Onderlark and a McGee fame 
ily were located on Lot 4. 

Tn 1816 Mareus Rice, Robert Rogers, 
Alfred Little, Isaac Saxton, John C, 
Weeks and David Callsins are land- 
owners on Lot 9, Thomas W.Curtis and 
Simon Rouse on Lot 10, Mazael Hender- 
son, Samuel Mowe and Waty Meigs on 
Lot 20, Henry Cook and Richard Me- 
Laury near fonia, while in the east 
Bnos Talmaye was on Lot 21, Thomas 
Bowen, Nicholas Lamerson and Renoni 
Ii. Danks on Lot 22, John 1. Cooper 
and Holden L. Albro on Lot 23, John 
Savage aud Zar Patch on Lot 42. John 
Bowman and Daniel Nelson on Lot 43. 





—— 
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HAMLETS AND LOGAT. NAMES—SKETOUES 
OF THE CENTERB OF POPCLATION 
IN VAN BUREN, 





Mueh of the local history of a town 
groups itself avound its villages and 
hamlets. The circumstances of their 
ereation and the incidents of their 
growth are often important portions of 
the general history of the town. In 
Van Buren the settlements of Tonia, 
Canton, Warners, Van Buren and Macks- 
Ville ware centers of some little import- 
ance in earlier years, though now ab- 
sorbed or overshadowed by Jarger 
places, 

Ionia was the first place in Van Bu- 
ren to tale Ypon itself the semblance 
of villagehoord. ts existence as a set- 
Wement dates really from about 1813, 
when the state road toward Sodus Bay 
was laid out. The southwestern cor- 
ner of the town was the oldest settled 
portion and the most advanced gener- 
ally. Lot %5, whose owner was Peter 
Ten Broek, of the Town of Onondaga, 
was the first one of the military lots in 
the section to he parcelled out and sold 
to resident owners and the first’ parcel 
sold was # handred-acre tract which 
went into the possession of the Barnes 
family in 1801. his tract included 
that part of lonia north of the east-and- 
west road and on it Phineas Barnes set- 
tled, being, undoubtedly, the first set- 
tler at the corners, 

The first buildings in the section 
were, of course, log cabins, but in 1808 
the corners became dignified by the 
erection of the first frame house within 
the limits of the present town. Phine- 
as Barnes, according to the usual yer- 
sion. was builder and owner. Another 
account Whieh may not be, perhaps, 
entirely accurate. gives more detail in 
these words: “The first’ frame house 
was built for Joseph Wilson at lonia, 
Isaae and Nutian Hentley doing the 
carpenter work and Phineas Sai the 
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mason work," A few years later, prob- 
ably in 1813, the first school-house in 
the town was put up near the corners. 
Earlier than this John Tappen had piv- 
en land n little west of the corners for 
the first cemetery in the town. 

When the state road was located 
about the year 1813 and became a tray- 
elled highway with a bridge crossing 
the Seneca a change took place at 
Barns’ Corners,” as the locality had 
been called. A post-route was extend- 
ed over the new highway and Churles 
Hl, Toll built at the corners a, country 
tavern for the convenience of passing 
peddlers, drovers, travellers and post- 
riders. A justice court with ‘Toll as 
justice was established in 1814, A 
country store was started by Toll as 
well, and in 1816, or perhaps a little 
later, the first postotlice in the town 
was created there, with Charles H. Toll 
as first postmaster and Lonia as its offi- 
cialname, ‘The place was now & prow- 
ing village with excellent prospects for 
the future. Settlers increased in nuim- 
ber around the corners. In 1815, ae- 
cording to Clark, Dr. Jonathan §. Buel 
had located here, the first physician in 
the town of Van Buren, ‘Three years 
later, in 1818, came ‘Theodore Popell, 
the first lawyer, and about the same 
time came Dr. Uriah ff. Dunning. ‘The 
first library in the town was. estab- 
lished by a meeting held April 9, 1816, 
in the old School-house, It was called 
the Alexandrian Library and was kept 
up for miny years. The first trustees 
were Stephen V. Barns, Phineas Barns, 
Levi Carter, Seth Cashman and Charles 
Ht. Toll, Theseeond church society of 
the town, the Christian Society, was 
organized in 1818 at Ionia. 

At the full tide of prosperity came a 
check, The Brie canal was built and 
the villaze of Canton was laid out less 
than a mile away on the new highway 
of ¢ommeree, ‘he post-toute over the 
stute road was abandoned. New inns 
and stores were built close by the side of 
the great ditch. Lhe future greatness 
of Ionia was a dream of the past. Wor 
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many years, however, after the eanal 
waa built the older settlement retained 
a great deal of local importance. Drs. 
Uriah H. Dunning and Joshua L. Hardy 
were loval physicians. Abel Lyon and 
James Hawley were local storekeepers. 
Medad Gurtis is said by Clark to have 
been here located as @ lawyer, but this 
seems to bo an error. Che first church 
edifice of the town was built here by 
the Christians in 1820. Mleazer Dun- 
ham, a rough specimen of the back- 
woods boniface, succeeded to the place 
of tavern-keeper abouf 1824. At bis 
inn was held the first town meeting of 
the newly created town of Van Buren 
on April 28, 1829, as well as the sneceed- 
ing town meetings of 1830, 1821 and 1882. 
At the corners were also held from 
year to year the fall elections, peneral 
trainings, political meetings and other 
events of general interest. Here was 
kept the office of the town elerk for a 
lous time. But the decline of its im- 
portance slowly went on, The postof 
fice, long held by Charles H. Toll, was 
chseontinued in 1828, or rather removed 
to Oanton with a change of name. 
Town meetings were more seldom held 
there and only once after 1832 was it so 
favored. Wleazer Dunham passed away, 
and under Amaziah Pranklin and his 
suucessors the tavern fell indignity and 
Was finally given up entirely. The old 
building yet stands on the corners as 
Yeminder to older citizens of the past. 

Memphis, as a settlement, dates from 
1821, when George W. Robinson, the 
Surveyor, was employed to lay out @ 
village along the bank of the Erie cunal 
to he named Canton. There seems to 
be no reeord as to whose plan it was to 
found a riyal to Ionia, but possibly Lo- 
ami Wileox, the holder of much of the 
land in the vicinity, may have been the 
author of the enterprise. The new vil- 
ape seems to have grown rapidly as 
eanal trafie increased. Dr. William 
Laughlin was the first physician in the 
Place. Clark’s history says he came in 
1812, probably a misprint for.1s823. Dr. 


U. fH. Dunning came from lonia later 





and was & partner with Laughlin. 
Drs. Wareham Root and Rufus C, Dun- 
ham also settled in the place, the latter 
being a disciple of the heretical‘‘homos- 
opath” school Abram Lipe had a 
blacksmith shop in the place and Levi 
Hisworth owned a little foundry here. 
In 1828 the postoffice at Tonia was re- 
moved to the newer village, The name 
of Canton was already borne by a post- 
village in St. Lawrence county and the 
new office was called Canal to prevent, 
confusion. The little village was now 
a brisk settlement. Canal tratfie was 
active and the place became a center of 
trade for miles around. Occasional re» 
ligious meetings were held in the place 
after 1826 by the Baptist society. 
Charles H. Toll, who had removed to 
Canton with the change of the postof- 
fiee in 1828, opened an inn and in 1524) 
another inn was run by Daniel Powell. 
[saae Hill and Joho Lakin were among 
the early merchants of the place, The 
first town meeting held at Canton took 
place in 1834 af the tavern kept by 
Miles E. Curtis, the supervisor elected 
at the time being John Lakin, the local 
merchant, For many years Canton 
was now the prineipal place in the 
town. Among its merchants were 
David C. Lytle, John D, Norton, Joseph 
J. Glass and others equally well known. 
Most of the town meetings were held 
here until the growth of the Baldwins- 
ville south side began to give Canton m 
rival. In 1851 the railroad was built 
through the town and then, began the 
building up of railroud terminal cities 
at tle expense of the way villages, 
Memphis being one of the places whose 
future was ended, so far as hopes of ex- 
tended growth were concerned. The 
name of the postoftice was changed in 
December. 1860, from Canal to Mem- 
phis. Tollowing is the list of postmas- 
ters of the village from the beginning: 
1828, Charles FL. Toll; 1830, Oliver Nich- 
ols; 1835, Job Nichols; 1838, David C. 
Lytle; 1839, John D. Norton; 1843, 
Leonard -Mason; 1849, Abel H. Toll; 
issl, Charles H. Toll; 1852. John Lakin; 
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1857, Andrew B. Conover; 1858, Wilson 
Bates; 1861, Anson Dinham; 1866, 
Charles D. Barnes; 1867, David Shapley; 
1809, Seabury M, Higgins; 1871, Henry 
Crouse; 1845, Irvin R. Burch; 1889, 
Dwight M. Warner; 1893, Irvin R. 
Burch. 

Warners village grew up near a coin- 
iny tavern located on the old state road. 
Lots 89 and 40 were settled about the 
year 1807 and the members of the War- 
ner family were numerous enough to 
five the lovality the distinetive name 
by which it was long known. About 
1818 a school-house was built at the 
corners on Lot 39 and this became a 
sort of center for the neighborhood. 
It was here that the Baptist society, 
the first ehureh organization in the 
town, came into existence about 1815. 
Warners Settlement proper was, how- 
ever, of later date and was located 
around the junction of the highways in 
the center of Lot 40, Heman Warner 
ind settled on Let 40 about 1407 and 
wis the purchaser in i814 of one-third 
of the lot, jus tract being a strip ran- 
ning’ north and south in the center of 
the lot. He built a house near the 
place where the roads now eross and 
about 1812 held a justice court there, 
which was probably the first one locat- 
ed in the town, hisuppointment: having 
been made from Albany in that year. 
The Warner dwelling is constantly re- 
ferred to in early records as u well- 
known point, by reference to whieh 
roads and property lines were located. 
About 1818 Darius Hunt started a tay- 
erm south of the eross-roads and on the 
state highway, while as early as 1821 
was located there a country store run 
by Luther Scoville and Tyuman Skin- 
ner, About this time Dr. Adonijah 
White, one of the town’s earliest phlysi- 
ciaos, came from Columbia county and. 
settled vemr the corners. Abner Hiteh- 
cock was the first blacksmith at War- 
ners, having located some years before 
this. Dr, Jacob ©. Loomis was a pliy- 
sician of a Jater day. The Warners 
school-house was built in 1894 and in 


1881 a religious society was organized 
at the village. The little settlement 
was bow beginning to assume a slight 
Measure of local importance. Abijah 
Hudson, an early merchant, sold out in 
1825 to John D, Norton, and the latter 
was followed in the little stove by Mez- 
ekiah R, Dow, Joseph Marvin and other 
Store-keepers, The creation of the 
town in 1820 added to the importance 
of the settlement and the fall elections 
were held there a part of the time. 
The town meeting was held at [Munt's 
tavern in 1833 and again in 1887. 
About 1838 Hunt died and was followed 
by William Hall and others. A post- 
office was established at Warners in 
December, 1837. It was called Van 
Buren Center and bore that name for 
many years to the great trouble of 
postmasters whose mail was mixed 
with that intended for the Hardscrab- 
ble office. 1b was changed to the name 
of Warners in 1870, The building of 
the railroad in 1851, a little distance 
south of the older settlement, changed 
the center of the locality and the new- 
er Warners extended southward to its 
present location. The building of the 
first cement works near the village re- 
cently was an event that hastened its 
latter-day development, Iinally,it may 
be noted as of historic interest, though 
of trivial importance, that in 184 an 
Oflicious postoffice department has clip- 
ped the final letter from its nume and 
reduced it to simple “Warner.” ‘The 
Succession of postmasters of the local 
office follows: 1837, Jolin Skinner: 
1849, George W. Marvin; 1893, John Bo- 
ley; 1854, Sherburne Noble; 154, 
Stephen W. Betts; 1872, George W. 
Davis: 1884, Alvah L. Spaulding; 1885, 
Duane Van Alstyne; 1889, Thomas I. 
Marvin: 1894, Ano MeAulite. 

Van Buren Settlement probably owes 
its beginning to the choice of the eor- 
ners a8 a location for » tavern some- 
time ahout the year 1820. About this 
time there seems to have been a moder- 
ale amount of travel on the road lead- 
ing from Ionia through Warners to Van 





Buren, connecting the two state high- 
ways. A tavern was the natural result 
ot the travel. Before this time the 
place had no special prominence. Isaac 
Harll had been an early settler and in 
1RO8 had purchased the land in the yi- 
Cinity, selling it agin in parcels from 
time to time to Calvin Waterman, John 
Patch, Nicholas Lamerson and others. 
Hore, it is said, Isaae Earll built the 
first frame barn in the town and here, 
about 1813, was erected a log school- 
house. In 1817 the postotice was es- 
tablished at Baldwinsville and the 
state road from Onondaga Hill became 
a post-route. ‘The first tavern-keeper 
at the corners is uncertain. Dr. Au- 
oustus Marrisis the earliest one known, 
but it is possible that Calvin Bishop, 
from whom he purchased the site in 
1821, may have preceded him as land- 
lord, flarvis wasa man of some edu- 
tation who settled early in western 
Van Buren, coming from Albany coun- 
ty, and had alveady united the callings 
of physician, farmer and surveyor be- 
fore becoming inn-keeper. He kept 
the inn for many years) M. Brown 
Was inn-keeper as arly as 1834, The 
only town meeting ever held at the cor- 
ners took place at his tavern in 18388. 
The establishment of the tavern was 
followed in the course of a few years 
by other permanencies, Stephen Pron- 
ty had a blacksmith shop there in 182%, 
The postoftice was ereated in April, 
1820. A country store was also started 
at an early date. The corners were 
frequently the scene of the fall elec- 
tions and of general training at these 
times. After the building of the rail- 
road to Oswego in 1848 the corners re- 
lapsed into quiet that has never been 
aroused, he list of its postmasters 
follows: 1829, Charles ‘Turner; 1530, 
James T. Hough; 1881, Adonijah White; 
1887, Hezekiah Dow; 1840, Isaac Earll; 
1842, Christopher ©, Clappi 1843, Asahel 
KK. Clark; 1845, Hezekiah R. Dow; 1849, 
Layman Peel; 1851, John Bowman: 1852, 
Solomon Keller; 1856, Horatio N. Lowe; 
1856, Hezekinh Ro Dow; 1861, Solomon 
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Keller: 1862, Emeline Keller; 1866, office 
discontinued; 1867, Rufus Foster; 1871, 
Augustus W. Bingham. 

Not without interest in this connec- 
tion are the local names that are found 
in the Town of Van Buren as in all 
other towns of this part of the state, 
They are in many cases relics of the 
yural life of fifty or sixty years ago, 
when eyery man bore a more or less 
grotesyue nickname among his fellows 
and when not even the neighborhood 
in whieh ke lived was exempted from 
the same sort of affliction. Many of 
these old local nicknames are dying out 
and in most eases their origin is already 
nearly forgotten, though fanciful anee- 
dotes of later times, floating around 
here and there, readily supply the defi- 
ciency. It will not be diffieu)t to tind 
many yariations of the explanations of 
these names that bere follow. 

The name of Jacks Rifts, applied ta 
the rapids of the Senecu at the western 
edge of the town, was used very early- 
It is found in 4 deed of December, 1816. 
Several different accounts exist to ex 
plain the name. One ascribes it to am 
Indian named Jack, said to have lived 
by the rifts atan early day, Another 
account says that Jack was a negro, 
who lived near the rifts and assisted 
boatmen to transfer their freight ati 
the rapids. Whatever the origin, the 
name came with the early settlers and 
has remained. A bridge was first built 
across the river at the rifts in 1829 or 
1830. It supplanted Snow's bridge as a 
crossing-place, and the latter was 
abandoned a few years later. The 
Jacks Rifts bridge has been rebuilt 
several times. It originally touched 
the south bank of the river on the Van 
Buren side of the town line, but now Is 
on the Elbridge side, 

Bangall, on Lot 18, isa place which 
onee gave promise of growing into 
village, but the promise was never real- 
ized. Its water power and lumber 
growth made it an excellent place for 
the first saw-mill and yrist-mill men to 
jocate, and there grew up around the 
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mills # little settlement whose houses 
were nearly all built of the rough slabs 
turned out by the little saw-mill. 
Prom this is said to haye come the ear- 
ly name of “Slab City,” applied to the 
place, Later the name of Bangall 
came into use, One aceount says the 
name was ised on account of tne fight- 
ing propensities of some of tha men of 
that pluce. Another story is that when 
the first frame house was built there 
the work was done by amateur carpen- 
ters whose poorly finished timbers had 
to be pounded and “banged” together 
hy. immense etfort at the “raising,” 
bringin into use the name of Bang-all. 
Sand Springs, a later name for Kangall 
found on the county maps, is derived 
from the springs whieh pave name to 
Sand Spring Brook as early as 181. 
Whiskey Hollow is not far from Bang- 
all, The region was once inhabited 
hy settlers and squatters of the pio- 
neer kind who loved good liquor and 
loved it often, heir conduet was 
more Or less of a scandal to the more 
steady-going people of other parts,who 
dubbed the locality with the pietur- 
esque name which time has since made 
80 Inappropriate. ‘This name is also 
said to be derived from an escapade of 
some of its people in years gone by 
when a Jarge barrel of whiskey was 
stolen from the old Bangall distillery 
and was traced to the Hollow by its 
owners but never could be found. 
Satan's Kingdom is another name of 
striking sound. Some say thatin early 
years there were settlers in the section 
whose wildness of conduct earned the 
place its name, Others say that the 
name was given sportiyely in reference 
to the mischievous pranks of the young 
people of the place, who loved to play 
havoe with the rigs that staid farmers 
or visiting young men left outside 
while they attended religions services 
ov spelling: bees in the old school-house. 
Pine Hill, a name applied in a very 
general way, refers to the great forests 
that have covered the high grounds 
Since the town was firstsettled. Benrt- 


all is a local name for which no origin 
seems to be given. Pagoda Hill is a 
title of more reeent adoption than any 
of the foregoing, Ib comes from the 
ereat painted pagoda on the old Hamill 
barn now on the Qnereau farm. 

In the northern part of the town is a 
valley containing a small pond now on 
the farm of Justus Stephens. The 
pond is fed by spring's of purest water, 
and in earlier times, when settlers 
built no fences, but turned their cattle 
loose, the pond was a gathering place 
for the herds. ‘The discordant chorus 
of the cow-bells was always to be 
heard there and from this came, it is 
said, the name of Dingle Hole. 
Another derivation of the word may be 
found perhaps in the fact that “dingle” 
isan old English word for a shaded 
del often used in the mother country. 
Some twenty-five years ago the old- 
fashioned word grated on the ear of a 
school-marm teaching there and she 
decided that Pleasant Valley would 
sound better, She was aided and 
abetted to an extent that las brought 
the newer name into common use. 

Nearer the center of the town was 
Shacksboro, In old-fashioned lan- 
guare a “shack” was sometimes a 
rough hut such as was built by poorer 
people for temporary use or it was 
Sometimes a lazy, useless man. Both 
meanings are eited in explanation of 
the name mentioned, Another sug- 
gestion is that it came from the abund: 
ance of butternut trees, then called 
“shap-nut" trees, 

The name of Sorrel Hill is stated 
to have come out of the good-natured 
badinage of two men at some publi« 
gathering, A ian from the hill had 
suid something jn disparagement of the 
other's farm soil and the aggriqged one 
retorted with the nickname of Sorrel 
inl, wild sorrel being a weed that 
abounded on the hi}] farms. 

In the east part of the town was the 
well-known name of Hard-scrabble, or. 
48 we should translate the old fash- 
loved pronunciation, “hard scramble.” 
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Many stories are told of this, too. One 
is that it voiced a popular belief that 
the land there was 80 poor that it was 
a hard seramble or task for them to 
make a living, Another account pots 
the point of the allusion on the steep 
hill roads over which a man could not 
vo with a team without a hard seram- 
ble to surmount the ridges. 





MACKSVILLE—THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE BALDWINSVILLE FIRST WARD. 
— 

The Iirst Ward of Baldwinsville has 
no very eventful history, but the story 
of its earliest years will not be without 
interest, since it isan important part of 
the general history of the town. [tis 
a part of Military Lot 7, which was in 
1790 granted to Benjamin Epton, ex- 
private of the Continental army, Ep- 
ton, like many another soldier, had 
sold ont his rights some time before 
the Military Tract allotment. He had, 
in fact. twice sold them, The better 
of the two elaims thus eveated passed 
from Charles I’. Weisenfels, the pur- 
chaser, to William Jj. Vredenbureh in 
1790, and in the same year from the 
latter to Samuel Meredith, a Philadel 
phian, who held title a number of 
years, About 1702 John Mellarie came 
down the mver from the western coun- 
try and found here & handsome spot 
where fish and game abounded, Here 
he settled and found ready un oppor- 
tunity for labor in helping the boats 
through the rifts on their up trips. Tn 
1798 Daniel Allen also came to the vi- 
cinity and settled a little farther up 
the river near the northwest corner of 
the lot. Both settlers made contracts 
with Meredith for jand. Allen was 
given fedeed for his hundred acres in 
1708 and was the first property owner 
of the south side. 

The presence of the rifts at this 
point made the place a well-kown lo- 
cality and it early became known as 
“MeHarie's Rifts.” It was a stopping- 
place for the river trafic. Above the 





rifts there seems also to haye been a 
foraing-place. Vor a number of years 
early in the century there was a road 
coming trom the south which crossed 
straight down to the iver bank in a 
northeasterly direction, entering the 

resent cemetery property about where 
the chapel now stands and ending near 
the MeHarie cabin site. It is probable 
that this was the old road across the 
ford, used before the bridge was built 
as well as afterward uotil the dam 
raised the water. This road was re- 
surveyed aS late as 1814, but was su- 
perseded afew years later. About 1806 
the state road to Oswexo was laid out, 
crossing the river at the rifts. Dr. 
Jonas ©. Baldwin, of the Town ot On- 
onduga, had some years before pur- 
chased considerable land on the north 
side of the river ati this point and it is 
said that the laying: out of the state 
road to cross through the Baldwin pro- 
perty was the result of lis influence. 
As soon as the road was located Dr, 
Baldwin began preparations for the in- 
vestment of several thousand dollars in 
commercial improvements, By an act 
of the legislature passed April 7, 1807, 
he was empowered to build a bridge 
not less than twenty feet wide and to 
take toll thereon for thirty years, in 
accordance with a certain schedule, 
Every two-horse carriage paid 20 vents, 
a two-horse wagon 15 cents, a mounted 
rider 8 cents and a foorman 4 cents, 
while domestic animals in droves and 
herds were also taxed for crossing. By 
another legislative act, passed Pebru- 
ary 24, 1809, Baldwin was authorized to 
build a dam. canal and locks and did 
so, locating the canal on his property 
on the north side of the river. ‘The 
first dam was swept away a few months 
after it was built, but with the help of 
the settlers around. who saw future 
good results in local improvements, it 
was re-built, Mills were soon put up 
on the north side and a yillage was 
fairly started there. 

The south side during this time 
showed no hint of change except for 














the coming of a few more settlers. 
The alder John Mefarie, who had 
never received a deed for his 500-acre 
purchase, died in 1807 and the next 
year the land was deeded by Meredith 
to the McHarie heirs. About this time, 
the state road having opened the land 
to settlament, Reuben Smith, Wbenezer 
Wells, Ebel Goddard and others settled 
on the south side. Ebenezer Wellsand 
his son, James Wells, purchased tracts 
on the cast side of the great lot, and 
Benjamin Depuy also owned a tract. 
Gabriel Tappen, who had married a 
daughter of the older Mellarie, also 
held title toa part of the land. None 
of these settlers, however, seem to have 
attempted any improvements. On the 
north side of the river the Baldwin set- 
tlement slowly prew and as early as 
1820 adopted the name of Baldwinsville. 
About the same time the south side be- 
gan to be called Macksville, in allusion 
to the name of the Mclaries. Consid- 
erable travel converged at the Baldwin 
bridge and as early as i814 travelled 
highways leading to the settlement at 
Tonia were located about where Canton 
street, Water streat and the western 
part of Downer street now lie. 

In 1534 came the tirst awakening to 
an advance. Stephen W. Baldwin 
hought from Jolin Mefllarie for $511 a 
thirteen-acre tract including the land 
north of Water <treet, and the whole 
river-frout, On this purchnse Baldwin 
planned @ canal similar to that on the 
north side to extend trom above to be- 
low the dam, In 1825 a part of the ca~ 
nal was built,and at the sume time 
Baldwin and Johnson built the saw- 
mills on the present raw-hide factory 
site, The canal still exists, butits pro- 
jected extension across the state road 
wus never carried ont, althongh the 
right to make such extension was for a 
time carefully reserved by Baldwin, 
Another land purchase was made by 
Baldwin in 1825, when he paid the Mé- 
Haries $613 for the tract now enclosed 
by Canton, Downer and Melarie streets 
and the river. 
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About 1827 Baldwin erected the 
south side prist-mill and added to the 
impulse of south side growth, In the 
same year John McHarie laid off the 
first south side village lot and sold it to 
Amasa Scoville. It was located on the 
southwest corner of Water and Syra- 
Guse streets, Stephen W. Baldwin a 
little later employed George W. Robiu- 
s0n to Survey a series of village lots on 
the east side of the state road and these 
were partly disposed of to purchasers. 
All this indicates active vrowth, It 
was about 1827, probably, that the Me- 
Maries built the old red school-house, 
then some distance away from the set- 
tlement, though its site on the corner 
of Canton and Downer streets is now 
well within the village limits. Io Jam- 
vary. J824, MelWarie sold to James 
Johnson, the mill awner, for $633, the 
tract now enclosed by Syracuse, Water, 
Osnton and Downer streets, excepting 
Seovilie’s villuge lot. Water street 
was the prineipal street at this time, 
Stores were located there as early as 
1828, James Johnson, the mill-owner, 
Was in early store-keeper. D. Lovejoy 
“ Co. are also mentioned as an early 
firm of dealers. 

The name of Baldwinsville had not 
at this time been extended to the sonth 
side. In conveyances of the period 
south Side village lots are sometimes 
described as being “opposite Baldwins- 
ville.” Macksville was the accepted 
name of the little village. In 1828 
there seems to have been an effort 
made to supersede the older name of 
Macksville by that of Wellington, but 
the effort was not very successful. In 
a few cases the newer nume was used 
on land conveyances and an example of 
itis) use may also be found in the follaw- 
Ing item from the Syracuse Advertiser 
of June 4, 1828: «The Greek commit- 
tee at Syracuse acknowledges the re- 
ceipt from the ladies of Baldwinsville 
and Wellington of their very liberal 
donation of clothing yalued at 200 dol- 
lars.” The new name was never able 
to supersede the older one. 


ye —— 
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In 1880 for the first time streets be- 
gan to be given names. Stephen W, 
Baldwin laid out and named Seneca 
street which ran through his Jand, 
Canton street was also named. In 1831 
names had been given. to Water and 
Syracuse streets. Tappen street, 
though it was early laid out, seems 
not to have been named until the for- 
ties. Many people had purchased 
south side village lots in the thirties, 
but some of these early land-owners’ 
names are pow unknown in the vieiv- 
ity. Those wha seem to have been ac- 
tiial residents in the section at the 
tine are Amasa Seoville. Tra Welch, 
Otis Bigelow, David §. Chapin, Walter 
D. Herrick, Russell B. Frisbie, Jonas C. 
Lrewster, Austr Baldwin, George 5. 
Wells, Reuben U. Smith, Stephen 
Prouty, James A. Scoville, Garret Th. 
Cotton, Horace D. Putnam, Joseph W. 
Heath, Jonathan A. Ormsbee, Andrew 
Brown, Harlow Chapman, Patrick Car- 
roll, Ebenezer Merrick, David Penoyer, 
Samuel L. Allen, Origin B. Herrick and 
Sanford ©, Parker. 

Some time about 1832 was built the 
“Travellers! Home,” an old-fashioned 
tavern located on Syracuse street 
where the Harder residence now stands, 
Walter D. Merrick in 1820 bought the 
land on whieh the tavern later stood, 
but whether or not Herrick built the 
tavern is uncertain. The first town 
meeting brought to Macksville was 
held at this tavern im 1835, it being 
then run by John B. Ham. About 1838 
it passed into the hands of George B. 
Parker and after him was run by 
Hiram Hall, one Snell, Orson Barnes 
and others, until finally torn down 
about 1854, 

In the thirties was started the old 
south side academy, The building in 
which it was held was on Tappen street 
and was probably put up by Reaben U. 
Smith, inasmuch us the school went by 
the name of Smith’s Academy. Mr. 
Smith was the organizer of the sehool 
and started it uuder the management 
of Mr, Leavitt and sister, who con- 





ducted it for some years, From (841 to 
1843 1t was managed by E, P. Barber 
assisted by Miss Fosdick. Later the 
prineipalship was held hy Lewis A. 
Miller, The academy was given up in 
the forties. During its existence asa 
select schoo! if was widely patronized 
and had quite a reputation through the 
neighboring towns, 

James Johnson, the mill-owner, 
yielded to business l-fortune in 1831 
and his property went under the harn- 
mer. By virtue of his holdings of yil- 
lage property he had been the princi- 
pal man on the south side, but his fail- 
nre ended that. Reuben UU. Smith, 
who had come to Macksville in the 
twenties, purchased Johnson's property 
and took the leading place in the com- 
munity. He had much to do with 
building up the little village and was a 
leading citizen for many years. His 
death occurred in 1878, 

Sanford CG. Parker came to Macksville 
about 1835 from Marcellus. He bought 
the old saw-mills which were then do- 
ing a splendid business. He econtinned 
the Water street store which had been 
run by his mill-owning predecessor and 
on the upper floor of the store building 
he established his office as a lawyer, 
the first one in Macksville. Parker 
was for twenty years the leading man 
of the village and did much to make 
the place well known. Tn 18386 he 
built the old stone grist-mill on the 
site of the present Hotaling mill. It 
was a remarkably expensive-edifice for 
that day and was regarded witha great 
deal of admiration, Parker himself 
bought and sold much land and dabbled 
in politics. He was assemblyman at 
the time of his removal to Van Buren 
from Marcellus. He became supervisor 
of Van Buren in 1844 and again in 1853. 
He was president of the village of Bald- 
winsville in 1853 and 1854, and in the 
latter year was 4 defeated nominee for 
Congress: Parker was the organizer 
in 1890 of the Baldwinsville masonic 
lodge, oneof the earliest in the county 
to be organized after the anti-masonie 
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troubles. He was credited in 1850 with 
being worth $100,000, nat an insignifi- 
cant sum now and relatively larger 
then. Business reverses overtuok him 
finally. He lost most of his property 
and, after living long enough to see the 
stone mill, which he had fondly hoped 
would perpetuate his name, destroyed 
by fire, he died April 26, 1861. two 
months later. He is buried in River- 
side cemetery, 

The building of the stone mill in 1830 
kept up the growth of the village. Dr. 
Philip Sharp, who had come to Maels- 
ville before this time as its first physi- 
clan, was followed about 1836 by Dr, 
William Cardell and Dr. Johe &. ‘Todd. 
A second law office was opened in the 
village by E, Burry Wigent and another 
later by Leroy M organ, afterwards Jus- 
tice of the State Supreme Court, D.C. 
Greenfield came to the villaye in 1848 
and completed a quartette of legul 
lights. 

In 1839 the MeGabe family built on 
the northeast corner of Water ‘and Syr- 
acuse streets a new tavern in rivalry to 
the old Travellers’ Home. Tt was 
called "The Exchange.” The new 
place became a center of the village 
and was the usual headquarters for 
peneral elections, town-meetings and 
militia trainings. Ji had different 
landlords from time to time aud was fi- 
nally destroyed by fire. In 1839 the tn- 
dustrial features of the place were 6x- 
tended by Stephen Pronty’s new build- 
ing op the site of the present Allen car 
riage shop. fle putin the underground 
waterway and carried on a general 
blacksmithing and repairing business. 
Atter his death in 1847 [Losen Cronkhite 
continued the business for a time, but 
finally removed from town. Warly in 
the fifties Ezekiel Morris started in the 
old Pronty building the business that, 
later grew to considerable proportions 
ee Morris uxe factory of the north 
side. 

The old red school-house on the south 
side stood on the Canton street corner 
until about 1844, when it was moved off 


and until destroyed by fire a few years 
Since stood as a dwelling-house on Syr- 
acvuse street close by the corporation 
line, In its place was built the white 
school-house, enlarged about 1864 and 
abandoned when the new briele build- 
ne Was erected, ‘The south side was a 
part. of old School District 41 when 
Van Buren was separated from Camil- 
lusin 1829 and at that time the dis- 
trict was re-pumbered as District 18. 
So ib remained until absorbed into the 
Baldwinsville Union Mree School Dis- 
trict created in 18b4. 

The older name of Mucksville began 
to give way to that of Baldwinsville 
early in the forties and when the yil- 
lage charter was granted in 1848 the 
south side became legally a part of 
Baldwinsville. In the organization of 
the first village administration under 
the charter the present Pirst Ward was 
represented by Leroy Morgan, _first 
president of the village; Irvin Williams, 
one of tha first board of trustees, and 
E. is. Wigent, the first village clerk. 

Reference has been made to the early 
Sawmills of the south side They 
Were built in i825 by Stephen W, Bald- 
win and were managed by James John- 
Son under an agreement dated the 
same year. Before the yaar had closed 
Baldwin had transterred w two-thirds 
interest to his brother, Horace Bald- 
win, and the other third to Johnsen, 
who increased his interest. to one-half 
4 few months later. When Johnson 
went under im 1831 his mill interest 
was purchased by Reuben UU, Smith 
who held it, until he sold to Sanford ©, 
Parker in 1835, Horace Baldwin's half- 
interest had meanwhile been held hy 
him and in 1836 passed back to Stephen 
W. Baldwin who sold it to Parker, the 
latter thus becoming sole owner, It 
Was at this time that Parker built the 
Stone mill close by the saw-mill proper- 
ty _The importance of the saw-mill 
¢ iminished as timber became scarcer in 
the vicinity and the mill building, 
which had grown to be merely an old 
Shell was finally torn down about 1856. 
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Baldwin's south-side grist-mill, built 
about 1827, was on the site of the pres- 
ent Clark <& Mercer mill. John Me- 
Harie bought # half-intevest in the 
mill in 1829 for #791 and the property 
continued in the joint possession of 
Baldwinand MeHarie while they lived. 
A succession of millers had the manage- 
ment of the will during their owner- 
ship. Andrew Hrows, who came to the 
town about 1834, leased it for a time 
and after him Tomplins Bolles is said 
to have run it. In 1888 James Williams 
bought from the Baldwin estate its 
holf-interest, He ran the mill himself 
in the forties and puve it the name of 
the “farmers? Mill of Van Buren” by 
which it was long known. In 1848 it 
Wis lensed to dF. Glass and Irvin Wil- 
liams, and in 1850 its manugement 
Pussed to James Frazee and William LB, 
Preston, James Williams seenred full 
control of the mill in 1851 by buying 
the Mellarie interest, and again as- 
sumed its management. ‘The mill has 
had a number of different owners dur- 
Ing the last forty years. 

The old south-side distillery was 
built about 1856 by the firm of Johnson, 
Cook & Oo., who at the same time 
bought the old Parker mill. It was on 
the site of Parker's old saw-mills. The 
stone inill was run in connection with 
the distillery. The mill burned in 1861, 
but was re-built, The distillery was 
flourishing during the war, but about 
1866 or ‘G7 it was closed and given up. 
A paper-mill was started in its place, 
while the stone mill was continued in- 
dependently. 


SCHOOLS AND ROADS—NOTES ON ‘THE 
LOCAL SQHoOL AND ROAD SYSTEMS. 
es 
No detailed sketch of the history of 
uny town is complete without some 
reference to its schools and its roads, 
for they are alike interesting to a stu- 
dent of local history because closely 
connected with the growth of the com- 
minity. ‘The necessity of managing 





them efficiently has brought into ex- 
istence the smallest units of the Amer 
ican system of civil government, the 
school-district and the road district. 

In New York State the common 
school system dates practically from 
1812, although state law had provided 
for assistance to schools long before 
that, In the land grant period mili- 
tary lots were reserved for school pur: 
poses, and after 1795 school-district or- 
ganizations were provided for by law. 
Yet, during all this time the schools, 
like the railroads of today, held the 
status of private enterprises, just im- 
portant enough to the community to 
deserve some share of public help. On 
June 19, 1812, a law was passed that 
put the school district system in foree 
in every town of the state From this 
time it became essentially a part of the 
state civil organization. The schools 
of each town were placed under the 
oversight of three town commissioners, 
assisted by three inspectors, and it was 
antivipated that with so many officers 
excellent results would be obtained. 

In the old town of Camillus the first 
school commissioners were Squire Mun- 
ro, Linus Squire and Isaac Magoon. 
They divided the town into school dis- 
triets in accordance with the legislative 
act and filed their report with the town 
clerk on September 4, 1813. Seventeen 
districts were created and seyen of 
these were either wholly or partly in 
the present Town of Van Buren. They 
were dsseribed in the commission’s re- 
port as follows: 

Distriat No. & by Mr. Parish, comprehends the 
inhabitants on Lots 14, 15, 22, 28, 20, 42, 43, the 


north part of Lot No. 44, the northeast part of 
Lit bo to the Beavermeadow Brook and 4 part of 
Lott invluding Mlihu Peck. 

Distriet No. 9, by Lieut. Warner's, comprehends 
the inhabitants on Lets 27, 49, 40, eust on Lot No, 
41 to inalude Capt. Péok's south on Lot No, AS 4B 
fur ws the swamp, the ensl parts of Lots 26 and 88 
and fifty heres 0 the southeast corner of Lot No. 


1. 

District No. 10, by Capt. Robinson's, compre 
bends the inhabitants on Lots 13,20, 21 28, and 
the enet half ot Lot No, 12, 

Hisiriet No, 1, by Mr, Rurnis', comprebends the 
iniabitants on Lots 2A, 87, 24, 35, 18, tle west halt 
of Lots 26 and 38, the soulli third of Lot No. 19, 
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District No, 14, by Capt, Tappen's, compre- 
honds the inhwbitunts on Lots 4, Mh 7, Jt, the 
west half of Lov No. 12, the east hull of Lot No. 
Wand two-thinds of Lot No. ion the north. 

Distriot No. 15, on Loti No, 4, comprohends the 
Inhabitatia on Lots 1, 2,3, 8, 8, 16, V7, and the 
west allot Lot No. 10, 

Districh Nov by Mr, Springsted's, compre 
Vends the iihabitiutson Lot66 snd western BAO 
darts on LOLA, that part of Lot 79 north of the 
corti aWatp kod putt of Lotdt ta tnelude Mr 
Beekworth, John Laanersin wd Capt. Suirs? 


Tariis. 

The first school-house in the town of 
Van Buren is said to have been Wuilt at 
Jonia. It was probably that put up 
for District No. 1] in 1818, The school- 
houses of the other districts must have 
been put up soon afterward, however. 
On Lot 39, at the northeast corner of 
the junetion of the roads, the sehool- 
house of District No. ) was built, and 
the land on which it stood was former- 
ly deeded to the district by Henry War- 
ner on January |, 1814, for a considera- 
tion of 5. A little further east, on 
Lot 21, John Woodworth deeded land 
on which the house for District No. 10 
was located. Still further erst, ab Van 
Buren corners on Lot 22, was the house 
of District No. 8 In the western part 
of the town was District No. 15, with a 
sthool-lrouse on Lot No, 8, and in the 
northern part was District No, 14, the 
site of whose school-house is uncertain, 
All of these early school-houses were 
rourhly built of loess and were used for 
school purposes for years after the log- 
cabin began to go out of use as a dwel- 
ling plave. None are now in existence 
in the town. 

Tn 1815 the ereation of new districts 
began and changes in the boundaries 
took pluce almost every year for a time. 
New districts brought mew school- 
houses and all portions of the town 
took their share in the growth 
of the Ioeal system. Probably 
not every one Of the new districts had 
a school-house of its own. In earlier 
years school was often held in an ex- 
tra room in some of the larger houses 


of a district, more especially where the 
number of childyen in the district was 
small, The first school-teacher in the 
town is said to be Augustus Robinson. 
# person whose identity seems ta be 
uocertain. The greater part of the 
teachers of that day, as at present, 
were young ten or women who had 
studied at the academies and had prov- 
snacceptable as disciplinarians, Many 
of the prominent citizens of a later day 
began their life work as teachers in 
the vountry schools ‘The school-dis- 
triets in Van Buren had increased to 
nineteen in 1880, jast after the town 
Was set off from Camillus, and were 
then re-numbered ‘The censns of 1885 
reported 18 districts and w school-age 
population of $47 children, of which 96 
per cent. was enrolled. ‘Today the 
town has 16 distriets, wholly or partly 
within its limits, 15 school-houses and 
about 650 children enrolled. 

The original plan of managing the 
schools of each “town by the commis- 
Sloners and inspectors proved too cum- 
bersome, 'The responsibility was divid- 
ed and the system was inefticient, 
There was no state department of pub- 
lic instruction at that time to oversee 
the schools with authority. In 1843, 
therefore, a sweeping change was made. 

he six town officers were abolished 
andin their stead one town superin- 
tendent was.created in each town to do 
the worl: and to keep in touch with Al- 
bany through a county superintendent, 
This plan was a great improvement and 
lasted to 1856, when the school system 
was practically divorced from town 
control by the adoption of the present 
district commissioner system. 

No regularly incorporated academies 
have existed in the town. Lot 15, 
which was especially reserved for 
school purposes in 1790, was early 
granted by the legislature to the Pom- 
pey Academy corporation. Private 
schools took the place in former years 
of the present academic system and 
were popularly known under the titles 
of academies or seminaries, Such i 
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school was carried on for many years 
in Baldwinsville on the south side of 
the river. The creation of the public 
neademy in Baldwinsville dates from 
the erection of the Baldwinsville Union 
Free School District in 1864 into which 
was nerged the old District No. 18 of 
the ‘Vown of Van Buren. 

Unfortunately for the roads of New 
York State there has been no develop- 
ment in their administration such as 
has brought the school system into a 
well orgunized and well directed whole 
from much the same beginnings. Our 
roads are still built and cared for on 
very tach the same plan that prevailed 
when the pioneers of Central New York 
tirst began road work, The Town of 
Van Buren has no especial cause for 
either pride or shame on account of its 
roads, Its highways are, if anything, 
somewhat above the average of country 
roads in excellence. 

When the first settlers came into the 
town they found an Indian path lead- 
ing through the Dead Creek valley, 
While all else was wilderness. The 
first travelled highways of the town 
were mere forest paths leading from 
cabin to cabin and marked by blazed 
trees. The use of the carriage or 
wagon was unknowD for many year's 
after settlement began. Men and 
women rode on horseback and the pacles- 
horse carried portable property. Along 
these forest paths the settlers found 
their way from one part of the town to 
another, and the route of some of these 
early highways ean yet be pointed out 
by the older residents. 

The systematic laying out of regular 
highways beyan early in the century 
as settlement advanced. "The state or- 
dered the survey of the old state road 
to Oswepo in 1804, and it is probable 
that this was the first regular highway 
inthe town. Within a few years after- 
ward the early deed records begin to 
make references to other roads and 
show that the southern part of the 
town had become fairly well covered 
by regular roads. 


The old state road mentioned above 
is the well-known highway crossing 
the eastern part of the town from 
Baldwinsville to Belle Isle. In the 
early portion of this century there was 
a popular demand for state roads. 
Rapid growth of population in the cen- 
tral and western counties made neces- 
sary the laying out of pubhe highways 
onaseale that could only be successful- 
ly carried out by the state itself, Ev- 
ery successive legislature provided for 
roads, some of them hundreds of miles 
long, crossings the sparsely settled ter- 
vitory from settlement to settlement 
It was a wise policy on the part of the 
state that found its reward in the rapid 
development of the western counties. 
The old road in Van Buren was one of 
these. Its survey was ordered by an 
act passed April 4, 1804. ‘Phe commis 
sion named in the act to oversee its 
survey was Moses Carpenter, of Carail- 
Jus; Medad Curtis, of Onondaga, and 
‘Asa Rice, of Lysander, und for their 
work they were each granted the sum 
of $2.50 a day. The road was required 
to be six rods wide and the route speci- 
fied was simply “from the court-house 
in the county of Onondaga to Ox Creek 
near where it empties into the Oswego 
river and from thence to the village of 
Oswego.” It is hardly likely that there 
had been any travelled path along the 
youte that the new road took. Tt is & 
local tradition that the surveying par- 
ty, instead of regarding the face of the 
country in choosing the route, laid it 
ont from eabin to cabin at their own 
convenience, the chief feature of their 
plan being that they should be able to 
reach a settler’s home at each consecu- 
tive meal time. Probably the story is 
unjust to the old commission, for the 
old road was certainly a fairly straight, 
and well laid out thoroughfare between 
the two points where 1t begun and end- 
ed, It hastened the settlement of east- 
ern Van Buren and was an important 
factor in the growth of the MelHarie- 
Baldwin settlement. In the war of 
1812 it suddenly assumed an important 
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position as an available highway for 
the movement of troops and wus prob- 
ably used as such, After 1817, and 
possibly before that, it wasa post-route. 
The old Camillus road record shows 
that the portion sonth of the Seneca 
river was re-surveyed in 1814. Por- 
tions of the old road were re-surveyed 
in 1880 and in later years, While al- 
terations have changed the route some- 
what from its eurly location the re- 
mains of the original road may usually 
be recognized today by a width unusu- 
wl] in modern country roads, 

Another state roud exists in the 
town, but the lapse of years has 
brought about an abandonment. of its 
title and the oldest inhabitant would 
nob recoynize it under that name. It 
is the road running eastward from Io- 
nia toward Warners and westward past 
the old Amos Wurner homestead toward 
the viver, On March 29, 1811, the 
state legislature ordered the laying out 
of a highway “from the bridge over So- 
dus Bay, on the most direct. and elig- 
ible route, to the new bridge over the 
Seneca River at, Adams’ ferry and from 
thence, on the most direct and eligible 
route, to the house of Gideon Broekway 
in the town and county of Onondaga.” 
The bridge over the Seneca mentioned 
was Snow's bridge, which spanned the 
river from the town of Lysander to Lot 
on the Van Buren side, ‘The commis- 
sion appointed to take the work in 
charge was. Reuben Humphreys, of Ou- 
ondaga; Joseph White, of Camillus, and 
Philetus Swift, of Ontario county. 
Worl: seems not to have been begun at 
once, for a year later, on June 18. 1812, 
the act was amended by a change in 
the northern terminus of the road and 
the substitution of Ira Hopkins, of Cay- 
tga county, on the commission in place 
of Humphreys, deceased. The actual 
Survey seems to have been done in 1813. 
The effect of this road was to bring 
through the town an enormous amount 
of trayel from Lysander and the towns 
further west. Jt made centers of set- 
tlement at Tonia, Warners, and Van 


Buren and built up the southwest part 
of the town, ltsimportance asa trunk- 
road waned, however, when the Brie 
canal was put through in 1820, and ten 
years later the abandonment of the 
bridge over the Seneca ended its im- 
portance so far as it concerned the Town 
of Van Buren. 

The old road records. of Cumallus 
show that the surveyors who laid out 
the early roads of Van Buren were 
mostly resident in the southern part of 
the old town. Jonathan Wood is the 
first Whose name appears on record 
Signed fo numerous surveys of 1813. 
Joseph White also made a few surveys 
in that year, [lijah White followed 
these, He began road worl: in 1A14, 
laying out highways in the eastern aud 
central part of the present town, while 
Wood was working in the western part. 
Itwas Elijal White who re-surveyed 
the state road in i8t4 from the Ononda- 
ga line to Baldwin's bridge. He after- 
ward became a highway commissioner 
of the town. Squire Munro made some 
Suryeys in the town from 1815 to 1810, 
but the most of his work was done fur- 
ther south. Augustus Harris, a resi- 
dent of the town, began work in 1818 
and was a prominent surveyor for 
many years after the separation of Van 
Buren from Camillus. Other surveyors 
whose names oceur before 1829 are 
James McClure, James Ransom and 
Daniel Read, George W. Robinson's 
name occurs as early ws 1826 and is 
common thereafter. Asa Baker is 
another who appears on the records 
about 1829. In later years came Philip 
Drake in 1842 and Hiram Bowman in 
TRAD and also David Carroll, whose 
death is a recent occurrence. 

After the first beginnings of the 
town road system it advanced rapidly. 
The old Camillus road record began on 
March 30, 1814, and from that date the 
highway development can be easily 
tvaced. About the year 1820 the growth 
of the salt-boiling industry at Syracuse 
brought.ademand for wood that wave 
aready market to the timber owners 
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along the Seneca river. Regular high- 
ways were then existent leading down 
to the numerous boat-landings along 
the river where wood was placed await- 
ing shipment. In later years these 
roads to the river bank have been aban- 
doned. Constant change in roads has 
been the rule, indeed, until very recent 
years. Wew of the roads now exist as 
originally laid out. Sometimes in the 
past the laying out of new roads or the 
discontinuing of others brought pro- 
test from those affected. One such 
case occurred in 1838 and takes up 
much space upon tke town records, G, 
W. Bowen petitioned for the discontin- 
ance of a road in the western part of 
the town and a jury of twelve freehold- 
ers approved his request, the jury con- 
siscing of Belding Ressiguie, Gabriel 
Tappen, Justus Weaver, Ezra Weaver, 
Asher T. Marvin, James Williams, Den- 
ison Marvin, Arza Sears, Augustus 
Suith, Stephen H. Safford, Amos Hall 
and Russell Saxton. Nicholas Vedder, 
across whose land the road extended, 
protested against the action and the 
three judges of the county court, head- 
ed by Grove Lawrence, were called to 
the Spot to decide the matter, Their 
decision was in the nature of a compro- 
mise that doubtless satisfied all parties. 
The plan of keeping country roads in 

repair through the supervision of oyer- 
seers or “pathmasters” is a very old 
one, dating back more than a century. 
Formerly the road overseers were chos- 
en at town-meeting by informal caucus 
of the voters in the several road-dis- 
triets and were subject to three com- 
missioners of highways,elected annually 
at town-meeting. When the Town of 
Van Buren was laid off in 1829 it con- 
tained thirty-three road distriets and 
the following were the first road over- 
seers of the town: 

i—BElnathan MeLaughlin. 

2.—Josiah Hodges. 

8—Calvin Ford. 

4—Peter B. Rogers. 

5—Daniel Betts. 

—Russell Foster. 


y—Justin S. Cornell. 

§8—David Scovill, 

9—Darius Hunt. 

10—George Marvin. 

11—Philander W. Olcott. 

12—Origen B. Herrick, 

13—Renoni E, Danks. 

14—Jabez Grippen. 

145—William MeLane. 

16—Abel Weaver. 

17—Oliver Nichols. 

ig—fRalph Russ. 

j9—Warren Russell, 

s9—Browning Nichols. 

21—Phineas Barnes, 

¥o_ James Paddock. 

23—George Hawley. 

o4—Joln fl. Lamerson. 

95—Joel 8. Barnes. 

25—EBdmund Holeomb, 

a7—Peter McQueen, 

98— William Jones. 

94—John Griswold. 

40—Jerome Sweet. 

31—Amos Warner. 

32—David D. Prouty. 

43—Nathaniel 8, Hungerford, 

The three-commissioner system, on 
account of its frequent changes, was 
found unsatisfactory, just as it had 
been in school matters In 1846 the 
term of each commissioner was made 
three years,one being‘eleeted annually. 
In 1856 the number of commissioners 
was reduced to one, annually elected. 
It remains to be seen whether further 
changes will take place on the line of 
those in school matters, 





HE WORMATIVE PERIOD—GENERAL HI8- 
TORY OF THE TOWN FROM 
1801 'vo 1829. 





The period of growth from scattered 
eabins to a complete community is al- 
ways an interesting one with whatever 
section of country one may be con- 
eerned. The formative period of Van 
Buren begins in 1801, when immigra- 
tion began to assume a lively phase, 
and lasts until 1820. when the town 


} 
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was created. Settlement in the town 
had, indeed, hegun as early as 1792, 
but it had been very slow and when 
the century elosed there were probably 
hardly a dozen families located in the 
regiou. With the new century's ad- 
vent, the fast swelling tide of immigra- 
tion that: was spreading over all north- 
ern Onondaga took Van Buren in its 
scope and dotted its hills with new- 
built cabins and cleared fields. Onon- 
daga County was at this time just 
emerging from the frontier condition. 
Onondaya, Valley was its oarly county 
seat until 1805, when Onondaga Hill 
became the principal village of the 
county. New towns were being form- 
ed from time to time and the popula- 
tion was growing atan enormous rate 
in all parts of its territory. ‘The set- 
tlers who poured into Van Buren with 
this wave of settlement were mostly of 
the sturdy New Bngland stock that has 
always been at the front of settlement 
inthe American republic, Many came 
to Van Buren direct from New Nngland, 
while others came from the Yankee 
towns of the Hudson yalley or the Ot- 
sego hills. In more than one case set- 
tlers came from the older settlements 
of Pompey, butadtew miles away. In- 
termingled with the Yankee stouk were 
descendants of Dutchmen from the 
Mohawk or the Hudson and « sprink- 
ling of that vigorous Seoteh-Ivish ele- 
ment that has done so much for the 
American people in the past. Not a 
few of the pioneers of Van Buren were 
revolutionary veterans. Among the 
names of these we find John McHarrie, 
John Tappen. William Lakin, John In- 
galsbee, John Hritton, David Cornell, 
Phineas Meigs, John Clark, Sherebiah 
Evans. Atchison Mellin, John Cunning- 
ham, Calvin Waterman, Wbenezer Mor- 
ley, Douw Smith and others. They 


_ had fonght on many fields, and now in 


\ 
j 


advanced years they sought the wilder- 
ness to build new homes, 


During the first few years of the cen- 


' 
\ tury the development of the town was 


uneventful. The immigration gained 


strength, and as the new settlers came 
In muny of the non-resident lot; owners 
had their property surveyed and bean 
to contract with the new citizens for 
its sale, James Geddes surveyed Lot 
250s early as 1808 and Lot 21 in 1807, 
Others of the early surveyors were 
Ephraim Hammond, Dorastus Blanch- 
ard, Spencer Smith. Asa. Baker, George 
W. Robinson and Augustus Harris, By 
virtue of his knowledge the early sur- 
veyor was often an important person 
of the frontier community. 

; The rapid settling up of the town is 
indicated by the state census of 1807, 
which gives nearly forty names of Van 
Buren people who owned or occupied 
frevholds and were entitled to vote un- 
der the laws of that day. Yet the de- 
velopment of the town had hardly 
berun. It was yet isoluted from the 
main highways of travel and there was 
no trade within its limits, About 180% 
# Dew era was opened by the laying 
out of the Oswego state vead and the 
building of the Baldwin bridge at the 
MeHarie Rift, This avenue of trade 
did something for the town and when 
im 1813 the new state road through the 
southwestern part of the town was laid 
out there was yet more rapid develop- 
ment, 

The bridging of the Seneca at the 
western end of the town was a conse- 
quence of the laying out of the second 
State road, As early as 1811 there had 
been a ferry crossing the river at the 
north line of Lot 16 which was run by 
a man named Adams, probably Dr. 
Charlora Adams, of the town of Lysan- 
der, who owned the land directly oppo- 
site. Abont 1813, when the state road 
was laid out, crossing the river at the 
point, Elijah Snow, of Lysander, built 
& low wooden bridge that was used for 
many years and is often referred to in 
early records as ‘Snow's bridge.” 

bout this time the principal stream 
of the town began to be called by its 
present name of Dead Creek. The 
building of the Baldwin dam jn the 
Seneca some years before had backed 
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the water of the river, overflowing the 
low land at the mouth of the creel and 
stagnating its waters for the greater 
part of its length, To this condition is 
generally ascribed the origin of the 
sreele's peculiar name and the deriva- 
tion is probably right, ‘The first use 
of the name that o¢eurs in the records 
is in a, will Gated April. 1814. Mnd 
Creek seems also to bave been an early 
name for the stream, 

The domestic life of these times was 
by necessity of the simplest. Pew of 
the settlers. were well off in worldly 
foods and their isolated life left them 
little beyond the bare round of daily 
existence The tirst frame louse of 
the town had been built in 1808 und 
others followed, but the greater part 
of the people lived in the primitive log- 
cahins which were common up to 
about forty years ago, and which have 
not yet entirely disappeared. In these 
small cabins which seldom contained 
more than twoor, at the most, three 
Separate rooms, large families were 
reared and whole lives spent. With 
simple wants there yet appears to have 
been no great amount of leisure in 
these olden times. The men of the 
family spent day after day and season 
after season in clearing their land of 
forest and tilling it into tertile farm 
soil, raising flocks of sheep and making 
needed improvements. The women 
cooked and wove and spun and knit, 
fathered herbs and nuts and fruit for 
winter, and, in spite of all, raised fam- 
ilies of six, eight or ten children to 
take up the work of improvement 
where the parents left off. Clothing 
was made entirely by home industry 
then. he wool from the sheep of the 
farm was cleaned, carded, spun and 
Woven into eloth which was then 
fulled, dyed, cut and sewn into home- 
spun garments, cut according to the ar- 
tistie taxte of the housewife. Home 
grown flax was also turned into cloth 
for the family. The virtues of herbs 
was.a part of the love of every house- 
keeper in days when dovtors were few. 





and it certainly does not seem that 
communities suifered much from lack 
of physicians’ presence. Corn was the 
rreat staple of agriculture. Not only 
did if supply material for the family 
bread chest, but it also furnished the 
pioneer farmer with what was then 
considered one of the necessaries of 
life, old-time whiskey, strong and pure, 

The quiet of the growing region was 
rudely disturbed in 1814 by the spectre 
of war. Hostilities had begun between 
the Uoited States and Great Britain in 
1812, but had caused little uneasiness 
to the interior of the country. The 
American government had garrisoned 
Sueketts Harbor with troops and had 
made Oswego a fortified post of some 
importance, but these posts had not 
been threatened seriously, In the win- 
ter of 1813-14 the Americans took the 
initiative in carrying the struggle up- 
on the lakes, and began preparations 
for trouble. A large quantity of paval 
equipments and ammunition was 
brought from Albany through Wood 
oveek and Oneida lake to near the pres- 
ent site of Fulton village, where it) was 
stored for future use. The presence of 
these stores became known to the Brit- 
ish and an attack on Oswego was plan- 
ned, with the further intention of 
marching up the river and capturmg 
the stores. The old Oswego fort had 
at this time @ garrison of 300 men, 
much too small for adequate defence, 
and the arrival of the British fleet be- 
fore the harbor was the signal for the 
summoning of the militia to the reseue, 
Onondaga County responded to the 
alarm, Among the companies. of citi- 
yen soldiers which hastened to Oswego 
were those of Gabriel Tappen and 
Stephen Tappen from the town of Van 
Buren. There is little known of the 
details of this short campaign. The 
militim reached the scene of trouble, 
but had little todo. On May 6, 1814, 
the British forces captured the fort, 
but they did not attempt to force a 
way to the military stores at Fulton. 
After dismantling the fort they retired 





—— 
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to their ships, The militia was then 
sent home again, 

A most important feature of country 
life in the early part of the century 
was the militia organization which on 
very rave occasions sprang info momen- 
tary importance, Tt was a legacy of 
revolutionary times, when the freemen 
of every town were organized under 
state authority to spring to arms at a 
possible invasion of British red-coats. 
Th times of peace the militia became a 
very picturesque but searcely useful 
part of the state government system. 
Its organization covered the whole 
state und every adult male not physi- 
cally impaired was obliged toattend 
general training at least onee a year 
for the alleged purpose of obtaining in- 
struction in military science. The in- 
struction thus received, as may be sup- 
posed, Was not especially valuable, but 
the general trainings became a feature 
of country life looked forward to with 
keenest zest by young and old. The 
were holiday celebrations to whieh 
gathered the whole countryside, ‘The 
commissioned officers of the regiments 
were appointed from Albany and as 
the higher ranks of the militia were 
often stepping stones to political pre- 
ferment the foremost men of the com- 
munity were glad vo accept coimmis- 
sions. 

Vhe little that can be said about the 
militia organization of Van Buren 
comes from some papers published by 
P, H, Agan, of Syracuse, several years 
ago. Irom these it is learned that as 
early a8 1708 the old town of Camillus 
wis # part of the territory eovered by 
the Third Kepiment in the Onondaga 
County Lrigade. As the present town 
of Van Buren was settled the names of 
its residents bein to appear on the roll 
of militia officers. Before 1809 Ssaac 
Linsday was a captain, Seth Warner 
and Gabriel Tappen lieutenants, and 
Isaac Barll a paymaster in the regi- 
ment. In 1800 a battalion of three 
companies was set off from the rest of 
the regiment, covering the towns of 
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Camillus, Lysander and Hannibal and 
having among its officers Quartermas- 
ter Abraham Rogers, Captain Gabriel 
Tappen, Lieutenant Seth Warner and 
Ensign Ira Barnes, In 1812 the militia 
throughout the state were numbered 
and the Van Buren section was a part 
of the 16th regiment, The 172nd reyi- 
ment, created in 1816, was a Lysander 
regiment, and Stephen Tappen, then 
resident in Lysander, was its lieuren- 
ant-colonel in 1816 and its colonel in 
1818. Changes among the offleers of 
the old militia regiments were not in- 
frequent and the list of Van Buren men 
who held military rank from 1809 to 
1821 is of goodly length. The most of 
these are included in the following list: 
Colonels—CGabriel Tappen, 1816; Ste- 
phen 'lappen, 1818, 
Lieutenant-Colonel—Stephen 
pen, 1810. 
Major—Charles H. Toll, 1820. 
Regimental stat!—Abraham Rogers, 
quartermaster in 180); Charles. EH. Voll, 
quartermaster in 1816, adjutant in 1819; 
John MeHarrie, paymaster im 1810; 17, 
H. Dunning, surgeon in 1820, 
Captains—Guabriel Tappen, 1809; Ste- 
phen Tappen, i8i1; Henry B. Turner, 
1812; David Parish, 1814; Seth Warner, 
1816; John L. Cooper, Henry Warner, 
Levi Paddock, 1818; John Inglesbee, 
er Litsk, 1819; Delanson Poster, 
Lientenants—Seth Warner. Gabriol 
Tappen,1806; David Parish, 181%; Josiah 
Parish, Jr, Stephen Shead, 1814; Tra 
Barnes, John LL. Cooper, 1816; James 
Wells, Jolin Inglesbee, Richard Lusk, 
Jost C. Pinck, i818, Delanson Poster, 
1819; Phineas Meigs, 1820; C. H. Kings- 
ley, 1821, as 
Ensigns—Ira Burnes, 1809: Henry /* 
Warner, James Wells, 1816; Delanson 
Poster, James Rogers, Daniel Cornell, 
1818: Phineas Meigs, Stephen Britton, 
uae Abram H, Hamblin, John Lakin, 
No militia records later than 1821 are 
at present accessible, Col. Thaddeus 
Naynes, Col, Helding Ressiguie and 
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others reached their rank at o later 
duy than those above named. 

As late as 1815 the town was hardly 
out of the frontier stage of growth, A 
justice court had been established only 
three years before. School districts 
had been formed and sehool-houses 
built and a powerful factor of sovial 
improvement thus introduced. The 
first chureh society had come into ex- 
istence, A village was growing up, 
too, at Tonia corners, with a tavern 
which served as a Stopping place for 
passing trade. Yet, after all, the town 
was to a great extent a wilderness. 
The great forests Still covered large 
parts of the region and in their depths 
still lurked the bear and panther, 
while prowling wolves made havoc in 
the settlers’ flocks: Sometimes the 
wolves invaded the very sbeep-folds 
where the flocks were penned at night, 
until the settlers, taught by experience, 
built bigh enclosures over which the 
creatures could not leap. In the early 
records of the buard of supervisors are 
many entries of bounties paid out for 
wolf scalps by the county legislators. 
Yen dollars for each sealp was the sum 
paid then, In 1814 enoni Sherman is 
upon the list and is followed in 1815. by 
Jonathan Howe, in 1816 by David 
Cornell, William Linsday, Benjamin 
Weaver, Jobn Paddock, Hiram Nichols, 
andin 1x17 by Isaac Linsday, all of 
these being probably Van Buren men. 
Not only wolves brt other gume was 
hunted, In 1814 Abel Weaver and 
William Lakin were awarded a bounty 
for killing wild cuts. A longer list. of 
early citizens is on the record as fox 
hunters. Awoop tbe number are 
Ethan Daniels. Warren W. Marvin, Al- 
mon Peck, Jonuthan Howe, Chester 
Morley, [ra Burnes, Amasa Franklin, 
Isaae Peck, Jacob Spores, Benoni Sher- 
man, Philo Peek, . Elihu Peck, Robert 
Wilson. 

The Indians were # familiar figure in 
the town as longas there was game to 
be hunted, The treaty of 1788 had ex- 
pressly granted them the right to hunt 


and fish any where in their old territory 
and their olden hunting-gronnd was 8 
favorite place of resort. They usually 
came up through the Dead Creek valley 
and established their hunting and fish- 
ing camps in the neighborhood of the 
Seneca river. A well-known camping 

lace was at Wright's woods on Lot 5. 
Ks the town became thickly settled 
and larger game disappeared the visits 
of the Indians became more infrequent. 
There was little, if any, hunting done 
after 1820, but until that time the In- 
dian parties ame through often and 
the red men and white men often fra- 
ternized in expeditions after game, Iu 
this connection is preserved the curious 
story of the Tndians’ lead mine, 

An old Indian discovered one day, so 
the story runs, that his white friends 
of the Dead Creek valley had exhausted 
their stock of lead and were at a loss 
for bullets, Lead was needed badly, 
but none was at hand, The Indian 
was sympathetic and thoughtful. Af- 
ter a time he quietly said, ‘I get you 
some,” and a short time afterward 
eould not be found, Little was 
thought of either words or action until 
several hours later when the settlers 
were astonished to see him stalk in 
with a quantity of what appeared to be 
lead ore of the finest sort. It was 
melted, moulded and used. The inci- 
dent made some little stir, tradition 
says, for the prospect of a lead mine 
near by gave a hint of wealth to the 
Incky finder. The Indian. was ques- 
tioned, coaxed and bribed, but no hint 
would he give of the place whence the 
metal came. His companions were 
either ignorant or equally secretive. 
Nothing could be learned, He was im- 
portuned to repeat his trip and did sa 
more than onee, always returning with 
metal. Efforts were made to follow 
him without his knowledge, but his 
trackers always lost the trail. The 
mystery was never solved. This story 
of the lead mine was well known in 
westeru Van Buren, ‘The earlier resi- 
dents used to believe that the hidden 
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mine wis somewhere along the hill- 
sides of the yalley and many a pros- 
pecting tour was made in search of it 
within the memory of men yet living, 

Indians, wolves and other scenic in- 
cidentals of the frontier passed out of 
the town history when the elements of 
modern life came in. Tonia grew and 


_ prospered. Skeelsfind Paddock put up 


their saw-mill at Bangull and began to 
turn out rough boards for local use. 
Along the river at the north settlers 
began to finda market for their sur- 
plus timber by shipping it to Salt Point 
for fuel in the salfi blocks. Times of 
trial came, however, in 1816, when, in 
the famous cold season, the crops failed 
and families found themselves almost 
without food. At the grist-mill in the 
Oswego Bitter corn was received from 
the more fortunate and after being 
ground was piven out in small amounts 
to the poorer families to keep them 
from starvation. This experience was 
only aun incident, however, in the march 
of progress, Growth continued. The 
lonia postotfice was created in 1816, ov 
u little later, with s mail-+route on the 
State road, and in 1817 the new postof- 
fice at Baldwinsville placed another 
mail-route on the eastern state road. 
Once # Weel the post-rider came 
through with the muil, usually on 
horseback. or sometimes. with a light 
sulky, The postofice brought the 
outside world yet nearer to the settlers. 

The bringing of the supervisorship of 
the old town of Camillus into the Van 
Buren region in 1818 marks the grow- 
ing importance of the present town. 
The old town of Camillus was at this 
time quite an important member of the 
county group. Lt had a large popula- 
tion and the best of prospeets. El- 
bridge was its principal village and lo- 
nia and Camillus were secondary cen- 
ters. In later years Canton rivalled 
Blbridge in importance. As early as 
1$)4 the town clerk's office came north- 
ward tothe present Van Buren, the in- 
cumbent at the time being Linus 
Squire. Squire was early in the een- 


tury the Elbridge school-master, but 
he bought a farm in Van Buren and re- 
moyed toit, Mrom 18! until 1829, ax- 
cept for one year, the town clerk's office 
remained in Van Buren. Linus Squire, 
after serying several years as town 
clerk, was chosen supervisor in 1818, 
and for the first the northern part: of 
the old town was thus represented in 
the town government. Squire was 
twice re-elected as supervisor. [is 
successors in the town ¢lerkship were 
Charles Hl. Voll, 1818-1820, 1899-1824, 
Linus Squire, 1826, David C. Lytle, 
1820-1827, Abel Lyon, 1828-1829. Lyon 
held the office when the old town of 
Camillus was split up and he was 
electud the first town clerk of Van 
Buren, 

With the year 1819 begins a distinct 
period in the history of not only the 
town butofthe county as well. The 
middle seetion of the Erie canal was 
completed and changes which were of 
vastimportance began to take placa, 
The traffic over the state roads had in- 
fluenced the inner life of Van Buren to 
@ great extent. Thesettlements which 
had started at Ionia, Warner and Van 
Buren were due to its activity. Asan 
accompaniment to this awakening of 
local life, mills were being’ built, 
Schools extended and church societies 
formed. With the coming of the 
canal the importance of the state roads 
passed away, and to a certain extent 
the little centers of population slong 
the state roads felt the depression. 
Another effect, of the canal was the 
blow thatit gave to the trattie along 
the Seneca river. ‘The old water-route 
through Oneida lake and Wood creek 
Was now given up since the direct 
water-way that led from Lake Erie to 
Albany made the old route worthless. 
While the canal thus centered in itself 
the trade that had previously spread 
itself over the roads und the viver it 
sive remarkable growth to the canal 
villages that sprang up along its banks 
and the state road centers were left 
With shattered dreams of future great- 
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ness. In Van Buren the new village of 
Canton drew to itself all the trade of 
the town. 

While river commerce with Albany 
was killed by the new canal the local 
cordwood trade with Salina village con- 
tinued. ‘he town was not yet cleared 
of its dense woods and the settlers 
Spent vear after year chopping and 
clearing’ off their acres. Prowess in 
tree-felling was one of the boasts of 
the early settler, and he who gould cut 
down the yreatest number of trees in a 
given time was a hero to whom his fel- 
lows paid al) due deference. The saw- 
mill at Bangall was 8 busy center in 
early years and the Pine Hill region be- 
caine 2 fumous place for lumbering, 
On Lot 16 in the western part of the 
town was timber of excellent growth 
in early years and as the lot belonged 
to non-residents the wood became a 
inatter of covetous interest to many. 
Midnight raids used to be made, it is 
said, in this section. Spies were posted 
to give alarm if necessary and night 
after night the work of felling trees 
and dragging away logs continued. 

Vrom 1821. to 1829 the history of the 
town is merely one of continued devel- 
ment. but with no great events to 
break the even current of existence. 
Until the year 1821 slayery evisted in 
the state of New York and was in that 
year abolished. There seems never to 
have been a bondsman held in the town 
of Van Buren, however, and this early 
abolition law is without local signifi- 
eanve. The daily life of the pioneers 
had by this time less ef the isolation 
that had prevailed in earlier years. The 

_ influence of district schools und ehureh- 
es was a potent one. Distriet schoo) li- 
braries begun to be established and 
were a welcome innovation. Another 
social influence is suggested by the in- 
stitution of a Masonic lodge at Bald- 
winsville in 1822, among whose early 
members were Philip Sharp, John Her- 
rick, Stephen Y. Barns, James Wells, 
Atchison Mellin and other Van Buren 
men, Wells was the first junior war- 





den of old Pleiades lodge. 'Yhe hamlet 
of Macksville began to reach import 
ance in the twenties. About 1825 Bald- 
win and his fellow capitalists com- 
meneed mill building on the south side 
of the Seneca river and gave an impe- 
tus to the growth of the south-side 
hamlet. Not until the forties, how- 
ever, did Macksville become # formid- 
able rival to Canton. 

The polities of these times deserves a 
word. The Van Buren portion of the 
ola town of Camillus had its share in 
the distribution of town offices, as. has 
been said, but never, until it became a. 
town by itself, was Van Buren granted 
an assemblyman or a county officer, 
None the less interest, however, seems 
to have been taken in polities by its 
vitizens, When the century opened 
the political arena in New York state 
held the two opposing parties of the 
Federalists and Republicans ‘The for- 
mer grew weakened in time and its ex- 
jstence in Onondaga county anded with 
the disbandment of its eounty organi- 
vation in 1817, In place of the old con- 
testants now arose the warring fac 
tions of the Clintonians and Bucktails, 
both claiming to be of the Republican 
party, but waging bitter war on each 
other. The death of Dewitt Clinton in 
1828 deprived the Clintonian faction of 
its leader, and 4 re-adjustment of party 
lines took place through the state, 
The old Republican party name was 
about this time displaced by the more 
familiar name of Democratic party, Tt 
was not a united party, as yet, by any 
means, for old struggles were continued 
by its factions under new rallying 
eres. “Adams” men fought “Jaekson” 
men until their respective factions 
were gradually absorbed nnder the 
pressure of new issues. ‘There is very 
little that can be said of the local bear- 
ings of these struggles. The party 
organizations, though not as complete 
and staple as they are in tbe present 
time, bad much the same scope of worl: 
and extended into every town. Town 
caucuses were often held at lonia and 
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Canton for the old town of Camillus, 
and Van Buren men occasionally ap- 
pear among the delegates sent to 
county Conventions. 

The Anti-Masonic excitement, which 
started in the western part of the state, 
soon extended to Onondaga County, 
and the Anti-Masonie party was organ- 
ized in the town of Canrilins in Janu- 
ary, 1828. In that yearthe party polled 
52 votes in the county, Following is 
the report of the organization as pub- 
lished ati the time: 

“Ata meeting of the inhabitants of 
Oumillus friendly to the Anti-Mason 
cause, Jonathan Skinner was chosen 
chairman and Charies H. Toll secre- 
tary. 

“Voted, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions to present 
the sense of said meeting, and that 
Lewis Squire, Leonard Caton, Lorenzo 
Hunt, Lewis Beedle and DeLanson 
Poster compose such committee. 

“Levi Paddock was appointed dele- 
gate to attend county convention and 
Lorenzo Hunt, Asa Bingham, ©. 4. Toll, 
corresponding eommittes.” 

The history of Van Buren as @ sepa- 
rate town begins in 1829 when it was 
separated from the old town of Cam- 
illus, ‘The year is an important one in 
the history of the county, for it marks 
the remoyal of the county seat from 
Onondaga Hill to the growing canal 
village of Syracuse, and the consequent 
beginning of a new period of develop- 
mentin the county. After 1829 Van 
Buren was fairly out of its pioneer 
period, Its later history belougs to 
another chapter, 





VAN BUREN INDUSTRIDS—THN SHOPR AND 
MILLS THAT HAVE FLOURIBHED 
IN THE PAST, 





In the story of the development of a 
community nO small share of credit 
should be given to the men who have 
done their work in its growth by found- 
ing and carrying on the yaried branch- 


es Of industrial life. The town that 
has grown up around the sites of the 
pioneers’ cabins would hardly have be- 
came the community that it has today, 
had not the mili-builder and the handi- 
craftsman followed e¢lose upon the 
pioneer and supplied the lacking fea- 
tures of a self-reliant society. {n these 
medern times when merchandise of 
every sort is unloaded at Our doors by 
daily passing trains, it is almost impos- 
sible to realize the necessity for me- 
chanical labor that was felt by a young 
community. The miller, sawyer, full 
er, tanner and potter had work to do 
then, which now is dune by immense 
factories miles away, Hardly less im- 
portant were the petty craftsmen, the 
shoemaker, hatter. blacksmith, wooper 
and tinsmnith. These men were seldom 
large land-owners and this fact ac- 
counts for the scant mention they re- 
ceive in the records. In the early times 
social status was to a large extent a 
matter of acres, as it is today in a pure- 
ly rural region, and the mechanie was 
not a prominent feature in the soviul 
organization of the time. Yet the 
names that are here mentioned as be- 
ing identified with the early shops and 
mills of Van Buren will be recognized 
as those of men who occupied no uniim- 
portant place in their time. 

Saw-mills and grist-mills were the 
first’ necessities uf a new country in an 
industrial way and the saw-mill was 
generally the first to be built, 
Throughout the whole extent of the 
Onondaga country the hills and valleys 
were covered with vast forests, At 
first the settler built his cabin of rough- 
hewn logs and as he cleared his land 
burned the felled timber to get it out 
the way. As settlement progressed 
the sawyer appeared and began to turn 
out from his mill sawed timbers and 
rough hoards, Then the log cabins be- 
gan to pass away and the frame house 
to appear. In later years improved 
waterways and state roads opened the 


whe to export and gave a commercial 
value. 
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In the town of Van Buren a saw-mill 
first appears in the records in 1815, 
though it may haye been built much 
earlier. Nathan Skeels and Solomon 
Paddock are said to have been the 
builders of this pioneer mill. Water 
power in the town was not of the best, 
but availuble sites could be found and 
those nearest to the lonia settlement 
were naturally the ones first used. 
Vhe old Skeels mill was built on Lot 18 
by the little brook that has furnished 
power to half a score of mills and shops 
from that time to the present. In 1816 
a rond was surveyed to the mill from 
the vearest highway. ‘Che old mill 
seems not to have stood very long. for 
it was succeeded about 1822 by the Els- 
worth mill Little is known of Pad- 
dock or Skeels, ‘Phe saw-mills of early 
times were Jittle more than rough sheds 
enclosing the clumsy machines with 
which the work was done. In the ear- 
lier mills the saw was # broad blade set 
upright in a stout frame that. by a 
erank-like arrangement, Was kept slow- 
ly moving up and down while the log 
was held against it by @ movable car- 
riage. Later the heavy saw-frame was 
replaced by a lighter device and finally 
the cireular saw was adopted. 

Next after the Skeels mill came the 
old Elsworth mill, also located on Lots, 
but a little further down the creek. It 
was built about 1822 by Reuben, Levi 
and Daniel Elsworth. Renben Bls- 
worth died about 1827, and his son-in- 
law, Horace Rewey, took the mill and 
ran it for several years more, Ira 
Barnes being also interested. The 
Rewey mill-dam was an object of com- 
plaint in the vicinity on account of ill- 
health which was attributed to the 
pond, and about 1882 Ira. Barnes built 
another mill on the old Paddock site, 
while the Rewey mill was abandoned, 
In later years George Wood rebuilt the 
Barnes mill and if was run in sucees- 
sion by Wood, by Jonathan Wanner, 
Simon Warner and Warren Ingoldsby. 
The rill brook still gives motive power 
tO acirenlar saw at times 








Saw-mills sprung up in other parts of 
the town very soon after the Paddock 
mill set the example at Bangall. An 
early mill was built by John MeHarie 
and Gabriel Tappen on Lot 7, outside 
the present corporation line. If was 
located on Crooked brooke and the old 
mill-dam can yet be seen. It was run 
by Albert G. Wells while it belonged to 
the MeHarie estute, but the dam broke 
about 1845 and the mill was abandoned, 
A few years later if was rebuilt and 
run by the Smiths for a time and was 
then abandoned again, Further up 
the creek, on Lot 13, was built a mill 
about 1824 by Hiram H. and James A. 
Scoville. It passed to Charles Turner 
in 1826 and ws later owned by one 
Healey, by Peter Barber, Join Hall 
and finally by Angustus and Maynard 
Smith, its latest owners, Farther 
south yet, on Lot 21, Joseph Hopkins 
built 2 mill in early years and ran it 
until timber failed. It was given up 
along in the fifties. 

On Lot 3 Tsaac Bentley built a saw- 
mill abont 1844 and it was run sue- 
eessively by the Bentleys, Weavers ana 
others until recently. A saw mill also 
existed on Lot 23, about fifty yearsago, 
but has now passed away. 

At Baldwinsville was built about 
1825 a saiv-mill near the dam on the 
goutl side by James Johnson, of Salina. 
If was run by different owners until 
the fifties. 

West of Dead ereek was located the 
old Vader mill on Lot 3. It was built 
about 1825 by Isaac Hill, the Canton 
merchant, who, when his dam broke 
before the end of the first year, sold it 
to Nicholas Vader. Jt was run snecess- 
fully by Nicholas Vader and lis son, 
John, for several years, first for them- 


selves, then for Col. James Voorhees }s 


and George W. Bowen, who successive- 
ly owned it, Russell D, Bentley 
bought out Bowen and the mill was 
run for him by Seth Betts and Johu 
Vader. Next in ownership came 
Abvam Cornell and John Pickard. 
Much of the time in these early years 
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the mill was run day and night to keep 
up with the demand for lumber. In 
1859 Howard Tillotson bought the mill, 
improved it, added a cider-mill and ran 
it until 1877, Philip Pelton came next 
and by him it was leased to Jacob Va- 
der and Phineas Smith in turn. Final- 
ly, in 1886 the old mill was given up. 

In 1843 the Resseguie saw-mill was 
built by Belding Ressepuie on his own 
farm, At great expense of money and 
labor he had a mill-pond excayated and 
drew on all the springs of his own and 
his neighbors’ farms for water, hollow 
logs being used as conduits, Hilas Fos- 
ter acted as his sawyer when the mill 
was Completed and ran the mill until 
1849, When it wasabandoned. 

Like the saw-mill. the first pristemill 
in the town of Van Buren was built, in 
the Bangall revion. It, was ereeted 
somewhere about 1817 by James Pad- 
doek and was located on Lol 19, alittle 
distance north of Bangall settlement, 
Paddock beeame involved financially 
and the property was taken from him. 
The mill passed to Thomas W. Curtis 
in 1820 and to Robert M. Rogers in 1822. 
Somewhere about 1825. it became the 
property of Calvin and Chauncey Good- 
rich, who bnilt a distillery to run in 
connection with it. From that time 
the grist-mill was un adjunet to the 
“still” and shared its fortunes. James 
Paddock, the builder, removed farther 
west after his il] fortune in mill yen- 
tures, Another grist-nill was built in 
the forties by Albion J, Larkin on the 
mill-braok af Lot 18, near the old saw- 
mill sites. Henry Shaunts succeeded 
Larkin as mil) owner and the mill was 
turned to 4 cotton-mill Inter: 

At Baldwinsville the first south-side 
prist-mill stood on the site of the Clark 
& Mercer mill. [t was built hy Ste- 
phen W. Baldwin between 1825 and 
1820, and in the lutter year John Me- 
Harie purchased a half interest. The 
mill is described as having four run of 
stone, It has been rebuilt more than 
once. A second vrist-mill was built at 
Baldwinsvilla by Sanford G. Parker in 





1836 On the site of the present stone 
mill and was destroyed by fire in the 
sixties, The history of these mills be- 
longs more particularly to that of the 
south side of Baldwinsville. 

Connected with most of the grist- 
mills in the early part of the century 
were distilleries where the home-grown 
corn was transformed into the home- 
made Whisky so popular in those days. 
The social status of the liquor habit 
Was much higher then than nuw, and 
the little country distilleries that were 
to be found in every town were not es- 
pecially frowned upon usually by the 
Neighbors, The only “still” in the 
Down of Van Buren, which seems to 
have dove any considerable amount of 
bosiness in early years was located o 
little north of the corners at Bangall. 
About 1325 Calvin and Chauncey Good- 
rich had bought the old grist-mill on 
Lot 19 and added to ita “still! They 
ran it for atime and in 1830 sold the 
property to Charles Li, Toll and Robert 
Rogers. The latter seems to have 
withdrawn later, leaving Toll sole own- 
er until 1889, when he deeded it aver to 
Theodore D. Cook, of Utica, The man- 
avement of the plant now fell to Sid- 
ney H. Cook and Dewitt Cook. As 
Cooks’ distillery. the place is best re- 
membered Jovally, It did a thriving 
business in harvest time and at all 
times of the year was a center of great 
interest. to a certain part of the town’s 
population. Jt finally became unprofit- 
able, however, and the Cooks disposed 
of it about 1850, James Wilhams held 
an interest in it later, but did not keep 
it running lonp. 

Another country ‘still of small pro- 
portions was established on Lot 20 
ubout 1835. [+ was run by Henry 
Strong about two years and then the 
owner closed the plant wnd sold the ap- 
paratus. ‘Lhe Baldwinsville distillery. 








began Operation about i856 and lasted 
about ten years, when high revenue 
taxes and competition closed its dours. 

In former years 4 host of smal! indus- 
tries floorished in the country towns, 
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which have been killed out by the com 
petition of the great industrial corpora- 
tions of the cities. Every town had 
within its borders a score or more of 
little shops which supplied the necessi- 
ties of the lovality. 

A form of industry that was typical 
of the earliest period of the town wis 
the making of pobashes. In times 
when yast quantities of lumber were 
annually burned in order to clear the 
land the ashes were carefully gathered 
und carried to the asheries for treat- 
ment to extract the alkali. tiuge ket- 
tles suspended in arches boiled down 
the liquor until the potash crystallized 
outin suid form. Then ib was sent 
eastward to Albany. Several ashevies 
existed in Van Buren. The first one 
was that started by Luther Seaver in 
18i2on Lot ZY. It was probably not car- 
ried on very long. Abijuh Hudson had 
ove at Warners Settlement as exrly as 
1825. and sold it im that year to John PD. 
Norton who ran it some time. Another 
was varried on about the same time at 
Canton by Isaac Hill, Yet another ex- 
isted in 1830 near the bank of the river 
in the northwest part of the town, 
probably on Lot 1. ‘The state census 
of 1836 eredited Van Buren with two 
asheries, but ten years later the census 
credits none to Lhe town. 

The fulling-mill and carding-machine 
was another institution of the olden 
time, which has been crowded out of 
country life by the great factories of 
the cities, When farmers’ wives made 
their own clothing from wool grown in 
their own pastures, then was the fuller 
and carder a busy man in the communi- 
ty. Wool sbeared from the sheep was 
cleaned and sent to the earder whose 
{reatment sent it baele to the house- 
wife in long rolls of evenly disposed fi- 
bres ready for the spiuning-wheel. By 
wheel and loom the wool was then 
turned into clon and sent to the full- 
ing mill. Hereit wasshrunk and rolled 
until ip came back onee more to its 
owner with heavy texture suitable for 


elothing. 


Stephen Tincker came into Van Bu- 
ren about 1830 and built his mill at the 
manufactory center at Bangall, where 
water-power Was available and cheap. 
His milldrew custom from miles around 
and was quite on important feature of 
the section. In 188 he sold to Tim- 
othy J. Handy who continued it some 
time, when the mill passed to Albion J. 
Larkin and was turned to a grist-mill, 

John Armstrong’s ¢cotton-mill must 
also be mentioned. It was started at 
Bangall about 1872, the cotton being 
brought by railroad. The mill was 
given up after a few years’ existence. 

Tanneries were another industry, 
One Mead started a tannery about 1807 
at Barns’ corners, later called Tonia, 
and sold out finally to Daniel Betts 
who carried ion for many years. A 
tunnery at Warners Settlement was 
early owned by David Tillotson who 
was succeeded by Amon Dayton and 
Ambrose 8. Worden. They earried it 
op until the forties. 

The Darrow pottery was starled in 
isis on the Baldwinsville north side. 
In 1848 it was changed to its later loca- 
tion near the sulphur spring, where it 
was run under the firm name of J, Dar- 
row & Son until 1876. Tt was an earth- 
enware pottery until 1852 and then be- 
came a stoneware pottery, the clay used 
being brought from New Jersey. 

Alvin Bostwick had a shop where he 
made spinning-wheels on Lot 27. His 
old shop, with a large overshot wheel, 
was @ prominent feature pf the scenery 
where the brook crosses the road. 
Bostwiek established himself in the 
town about 1809 and his shop was kept 
running until 1854, His account book, 
now in possession of Mr. Maynard In- 

oldsby, is # curious volume containing 
the names of scores of early settlers. 
~ Jonathan Birge had w wood-turning 


shop at Bangall in the thirties. Inq 


is48 BF. R. Nichols and Jolin Boley 
started a shop at Warners where they 
made cradles for the neighboring farm- 
ers They did a flourishing business 
until 1863, when they discontinued. , 
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fi. Herrick’s wire-sieve factory, south 
of Baldwinsville, another smal! indus- 
try, was Started in the thirties and was 
camied on during the greater part of 
Mr; lerrick’s life, being discontinued 
in the seventies, 

Smal) founderies were another fea- 
ture of mechanical life in early times, 
Plow points were cast for local patron- 
age and other small metal supplies 
made to order. Weyi Elsworth had 
such # place at Memphis as early as 
1820, Twenty years later James Wood 
had an augur-shop at the same place. 
South of Baldwinsville John A. Gayetty 
and Alexander Rogers sturted a little 
foundry about 134f and eartied it on 
until the death of Rogers about 1862. 
Dzelciel Morris made edgve-tools in Bald- 
winsyille as early as the sixties. 

These notes but sean brietly a very 
interesting side of local history. Much 
more could be said by those who are 
old enough to have noted the evolution 
In manufacturing methods from the 
past to the present, 





THE CHURGHHS—HISTORIES OF THE RELIG- 
1OUR SOCIETTES OF YAN BUREN, 


The early religions societies that 
were formed when the country was 
new Were typical of the times in which 
they existed. They were small and 
isolated. Chureh buildings were very 
uncommon indeed, meetings being usu- 
ally held in some log school-house 
whose small proportions were general- 
ly araple enough for the little congre- 
gation. Only tm the advanced villages 
was if possible to maintain on a regn- 
lav salary @ pastor of clerical education. 
In the country churches the pastor or 
elder was more often a layman whose 
piety, education or enthusiasm fitted 
him for the task of expounding serip- 
tire to his neighhors. These pioneer 
chureh societies were not usually gifted 
with very vigorous life, ‘Their records 
in many eases show great gaps that in- 
dicate times when meetings were irreg- 
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ilar or abandoned entirely, Some 
were never revived after a lapse of this 
kind, while others were kept in exist- 
euce in a feeble way until the prowth 
of population gave them an added 
strength, 

Where was the first church formed 
in Van Buren? Clark's history givesone 
date, Mason's history unother and 
French's gazetteer a third, the latter be- 
ing the earliest. According to the gaz 
etteer a Presbyterian ehureh was or- 
ganized at Warners in 1803, and the 
nameofS, B. Barnesisgiven in thesame 
connection as the first preacher in the 
town, ‘Lhisis certainly an error. Jt is 
true that a Presbyterian church was 
founded in the old town of Camillus 
about this time, but its list of trustees 
which ison record shows no names of 
Van Buren men and it is quite certain 
that there were not in 1802 enough set- 
tlersaround Warners to form any aocie- 
ty, Stephen V. Barns, a Presbyterian 
clergyman of early years, whois proba- 
bly the preachermeant, was not ordain- 
ed until 1815. He was resident in the 
county until 1824, when he went further 
west. The historian Glurk names the 
Christian soviety as the firstin the town. 
In this case there is probably aconfusion 
between the first society to organize 
and the first one to erect a churel 
building. Thea date of 1815 given in 
the Mason history for the Baptist soci- 
ety, Now located at Memphis, is prob- 
ably correct, although the fixing of 
thati Special date seems to be based en- 
tirely on the memories of certain old 
residents. 

_ The Baptist denomination was early 
in the field for religious work in the Mil- 
itary Tract and grew rapidly despite 
the open jealousy of someof the older 
sects. The first society in the old town 
of Camillus was established at Elbridge 
about 1813. and the Second Baptist 
Church of Camillus was organized in 
1815 at the settlement around the 
cross-roads on Lot 39. ‘The old school- 
house at the corners was the scene of 
the chureh Meetings for years. Some- 
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times meetings were held at the houses 
of different members, there being at 
this time only about a score of persons 
in the congregation, The earliest 
churehl records now existing are of the 
year 1820. This system of holding 
meetings af school-houses and houses 
lasted for a number of years. ‘The 
growth of the village of Canton 
brought to the little congregation a 
number of new members whose homes 
Were there and for their convenience 
occasional meetings were held at the 
village. The first meeting at Canton 
was held at the village school-house on 
Rebruary 26, 1820. The society organ- 
ized for corporate life on Mareh 30, 
1830. Its pastor, John P. Parsons, as- 
sisted by Miles Seymour, presided over 
the meeting and it elected as the first 
trustees Chester Marshall, Charles H. 
Toll and Isaae Hill. Frequent meet- 
ings were held in Canton, but the War- 
ner settlement held 1s claims as is 
shown by a resolution voted in 1830, 
deciding that services should be held 
alternately at Warners and at Canton. 
In the winter of 1833-34 a church build- 
ing costing $2,500 was erected at Can- 
ton, the first services in which were 
held february 21, 1834 Tenceforth 
the chureh society remained at Canton, 
now Memphis, where the old chureh is 
an interesting specimen of old style ar- 
chiteeture. The earlier pastors of the 
church are uncertain, bat the names of 
L. Dowsitt, J. P. Parsons, Ira Dudley, 
'. Brown and Erastus Miner are first 
on tha list. After them come in 1843, 
John Roscoe: 1845, 8. Hough; 1848, 1, ©. 
Bates: 18p2, Irn Dudley; 1855, G. Jou- 
son; 1859, N. Camp; 1862, M. H. Dewitt: 
1RG5, William A. Wells; 1871, B. New- 
tou; 1873, J. Smith; 1876, William A, 
Wells; 1878, J. S. Blandon; 1882, JS: 
Grant: 1984, E. A. Rogers: 1887, George 
Harrison: 1890, I. M. Beebe; 1893, 
Joseph A, Glenn, 

Baptists in the eastern part of Van 
Buren hud av opportunity to strength- 
en their fallowslip in 1880, when anew 


consregation wis organized at Belle 





{sle. This society was located outside 
the limits of the town and its history 
does not properly belong to that of the 
town, yet Van Buren people were con- 
nected with its growth, Very little 
ein be said of it. Iv was in existence a 
number of years, but in 1844 coalesced 
with the society at Camillus yillage 
and thus passed out of existence, 

The Huptist society at Baldwinsville 
dates its connection with the town of 
Van Buren from 1840. It had been or- 
ganized as early as [818 in the town of 
Lysander, but its members decided, af- 
ter much discussion, on its removal and 
the plan was cared into effect, A lot 
was secured on Canton street in Bald- 
winsyille and the old country church 
was torn to pieces, transported to its 
new site and put together agai for 
publie worship. On January 13, 1841, 
the society changed its older name to 
that of the First Baptist Society of Ly- 
sander and Van Buren and its new lo- 
cation was completed by the formal 
dedication of the building on January 
91, 1841. The church progressed with 
the gradual growth of the south side 
In 1865 « lot was purchased on Grove 
street and a large brick parsonage 
erected. This was followed in March, 
1871, by the purchase of the present 
ehurch site and. the building of the 

resent church building on Syracuse 
street at a cost of $18,000. It was dedi- 
eated in December, 1871. Vollowing 
ave the pastors since the church society 
has been in Van Buren: 1840, 8. David- 
son; 1841, I. Butterfield; 1842, 0. Beel- 
with; 1843, H, Stillwell; 1845, [ra Ben- 
net: 1848, Iva Dudley: 1849, A. Wells; 
i851, R. Winegar; 1858, ©, HB. Elliot: 
1355, A. Hall, Jr; 1857, J. &. Siminens; 
1861, J. S. Goodel: i864, S, P. Merrill: 
i870, B. O, True; 1872, J. N, Tolman; 
is74, Charles Ayer; 1875, J. I. Genung; 
ig7vs, G. B. Genung; 1881, BH. P. Weed: 
1885, J. R. Shaw; 1888, 2, W. Crannell; 
iso4, A. P. Klyver. 

Presbyterianism, though never hay- 
ing a society of its own within the lim- 
its of Van Buren, is yet connected with 
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the religious history of the town. The 
old presbyteries of Onondaga and Cayu- 
ga, which were created in 1810 after 
the Presbyterian shurch had absorbed 
the Congregational organization of 
Central New York, found northwestern 
Onondaga an Unoeenpied territory, ex- 
cept fora single congregation in the 
old town of Camillus, Im 1814 the On- 
ondaga presbytery assizned Rev. John 
Davenport to church extension work at 
his own discretion in the northern part 
of the county und continued him so for 
several years. "The ehurech at Bald- 
winsville seems to haye been one of 
the fruits of his labors. Tts organiza- 
tion is s#id to date from 1818. Two 
yeurs later it was incorporated as the 
Lysander and Camillus First Religious 
Society. James Wells, of Van Buren, 
was one of the first bonrd of trusteus. 
The congregation was partly made up 
of people from the Van Buren side of 
the river, but as the old church records 
were burned yeurs ago few details can 
be given as to the earlier years, ‘The 
society seems to have weakly existed 
for some years, only ocvasionally being 
represented in the presbytery. After 
an existence of about ten years in this 
way it Was re-organized into new life. 
The second incorporation ‘took place 
October 24, 1826, at the sehvol-house in 
Baldwinsville where the society met 
atatedly. Five trustees were elected, 
two of the number, Gabriel Tappen 
und John Williams, being from the 
south side. In 1840 another re-organi- 
gation took place, the oldest records 
now existing being of this year. As 
nsual Van Buren names are prominent 
on the rollof members and haye re- 
mained so to the present. 

Whether or not the church now lo- 
cated at Camillus village was also due 
to Davenport's work cannot, perhaps, 
now be said, but it came into existence 
during his ministry and its influence 
beams to have covered a considerable 
region, The society was organized 
Angust 4, 1817, at Camillus, and on 
September 2nd Heman Warner appear- 


ed before the presbytery with a request: 
for recognition, ~The congregation 
was recognized and Warner took his 
seuhas an elder. In i8if Jonathan 


Skinner was the elder who attended 


the presbyterial meeting ‘Che Camil- 
lus church proyed a flourishing body, 
but after 1851 its history has nothing 
of interest to Van Buren, 
Presbyterians were among’ the citi- 
zens Of southern Van Buren who iu 
1831 organized the Union Soeiety at 
Warners. ‘They held considerable in- 
fluences in that body for some years, 
but about indi seceded and held S€ pie 
rate meetings in the sehbol-house, at 
the same time. apparently, making for- 
inal organization as a Congregational 
body. In 1845 o Presbyterian churel 
Suviety was organized at Amboy and 
the Warners Presbyterians went to the 
new church ina body, Many Van Bu- 
ren Hames are on the roll of this chureh. 
The small denomination of the Christ- 
jan Connection followed the Baptists 
in forming a society within the limits 
of the present town. The precise cir 
cumstances of the extension of this al- 
most unknown seet wre not now known. 
Tn all probability some oné who had 
held fellowship with the Connection in 
some other region was the moving 
spirit in drawing togather the new so- 
ciety. It was organized December 12, 
1818, and the first, antry on the old 
church vecords reads as follows: “Met 
on the above date at the house of Ama- 
sa Spalding a number of brethren and 
sisters and those whose names are un- 
derwritten, having obtained fellowship 
with each other as Christians, then and 
there agreed to unite and walk to- 
gether as a Chureh of Christ, taking 
the Seriptures only for out rule for 
name, faith and practise.” To this 
apresment was signed thirty-five names 
prominent among the number being 
Klijah Shaw, Abraham Wood. Daniel 
Godtrey, John Cox and Stephen Daniels. 
The society, like other religious bodies, 
met at various school-houses and homes 
im southwestern Van Buren and vorth- 
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ern Elbridge until 1829, when measures 
for having a building were: initiated. 
On January 26, 1829, the ‘Congregation 
of People called Christians,” as they 
styled themselves, met at the Tonia 
school-house under the presidency of 
Elders Obadiah BE: Morrill and Joseph 
Badger and elected as trustees Henry 
MeDowell, Jx., Solomon Sutherland, 
Joel Foster, David Corkins, Robert 
Rogers and John Ford. The incorpora- 
tion papers were filed and on April ard, 
following the trustees received from 


— Bleazer Dunham a deed for a site on 


“Lot 87. south of Ionia, Mere they built 
the first.chuveh edifice in the town at 
a eost of 91200, The congregation's 
history for the next twenty years was 
one of varying prosperity. It lapsed 
fora time but on September 2, 1854, 
eight members of the old society gath- 
eved together again and re-organized. 
From this time its work bas. been car- 
ried on, the old church building being 
abandoned and the present one at 
Memphis being built im 1868 at a cost 
of $2500, ‘The parsonage was purchased 
in 1877. here seems to be no reliable 
data as to the succession of pastors in 
this church. A society organized in 
connection with the Tonia church ex- 
isted for several years at Van Buren 
Center in the forties. 
Congregationalism was early brought 
fo Onondaga county by the New Kng- 
land pioneers, but its system was ill- 
adapted to extension in # newly settled 
country apd it did not flourish. Pres- 
byterinnism gathered in many of its 
ehurches in 1810 and those who re- 
mained outside were not strong. A 
Congregational society was located at 
Ionia in early years but it has died out 
without apparently leaving a trace be- 
youd the vertificate of incorporation 
filed with the county clerk. his 
pauper states that the “Central Conpre- 
gational Society of Camillus” was 
formed at a meeting held May 19, 1827, 
at the fonia school-house. Rey. Jeph- 
thah Pool and Jobn ©. Britton presided, 
with Dr. Uriah H. Duning as secretary. 


The trustees elected in accordance with 
the state law were Cyrus Ladd, James 
Rogers and Jonathan Paddock, Anoth- 
er society, congregational in form, was 
the Union Society formed at the brick 
school-house in Warners on Jannary 18, 
1ssi. by a union of local Methodists, 
Presbyterinns and Universalists, He- 
man Warner, Delanson Koster, Alfred 
Stephens, Peter Peck and Asa Barnes 
were chosen trustees. A church biild- 
ing was at once erected, About 1841 
the Presbyterian element seceded and 
organized the ‘First Congregational 
Society of the town of Van Buren” on 
May 10, 1841. Jonathan Skinner was 
moderator of the meeting on that date 
and the three trustees elected by the 
new Society were Enos Peck, James 
Van Alstyne and Henry L. Warner. 
The saciety seems not to be remem- 
bered now and probably never had wn. 
active existence. The old Union gaat 
ety was continued under that name un- 
til 1946, when it was formally gathered 
into the Methodist fold. 

‘the Universalist faith was formerly 
quite widespread in the rural districts 
of New York. No special society of 
this belief was ever organized in Van 
Buren, although the census of 1835 
credits the town with one, Doubtless, 
the reference was to the Union Society 
at Warners, in whose membership were 
Universalist believers. 

Methodism entered into the religious 
life of Van Buren somewhat later than 
the other denominations, but its exten- 
sion met with success. The strength 
of the Methodist church at the present 
day is in fact due to the wonderful 
adaption of its old system to the condi- 
tions of the time, As early us 1811 a 
Methodist. society was organized in the 
present town of Elbridge, but not until 
1821 was the work of the travelling 
preachers rewarded in the northern 
part of the old town of Camillus. An 
exhorter named James Baldwin held 
meetings in that year in one of the old 
log school-houses near Baldwinsville 
and formed a ¢lass which included be- 
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sides himself Samuel and Cynthia Wi- 
gent, Abrahain and Polly Gillett, liza 
and Miriam Linsday, These seven held 
meetings for religious worship and by 
their efforts succeeded in spreading the 
Methodist influence to a consideruble 
extent in their neighborhood. The 
town of Van Buren was at this time 
within the territory of the old Mareel- 
lus cirenit in the old Genesee confer- 
ence, Manly 'Tooker and Nathaniel 
Salisbury are mentioned as early 
preachers in this circuit. In 1888 the 
Baldwinsville class was transferred to 
the Lysander cireuit and about 1838 the 
class meeting's began to be held on the 
north side of the Seneca river in the 
town of Lysander, to which community 
the subsequent history of the lass be- 
longs. It became in time a ehureh, 
drawing largely its membership from 
the south side of the river, and is now 
the Methodist society of Baldwinsville. 
Vun Buren people have always consti- 
nee 0 itnportant part of its member- 
ship. 

The old Methodist society at Jordan 
seems not to have drawn from Van Bu- 
ren, nor did the society established at 
Camillus viliage about 182%: but soon 
afterward the Methodist element about 
Warners began to organize. About 
1820 a Class was formed there by Isaac 
Puffer and George W. Wensmore, early 
preachers of the old Marcellus circuit. 
he class helped to organize the old 
Union society in 1881 and to build a 
church edifice, The Methodist ele- 
ment Was very prominent in the old 
Union Society. Warners Settlement 
seems to have first become a perma- 
nent station of the Methodist church io 
1848, when conference reports show 
that William ©, Mason was the local 
preacher. Before this. however, tliere 
bad been loeal exhorters and Elijah 
Barnes is said to haye been the first 
preacher in the old church, The War- 
ners pastors preached also at Peru, Van 
Buren Corners and Amboy at this time. 
In 1846 the Union Society was re-or- 
ganized as a Methodist church. At the 





election of trustees on March 21. 1846, 
were Chosen Jacob Steves, Lawrence 
Lamerson, Aaron Quimby, Francis. RK. 
Nichols and Ezra Nichols. The burn- 
ing of the church records several years 
ago makes it difficult to get any inci- 
dents of its history, Prom 1888 to 1868 
if wis & member of the Black River 
Conference and since then of the Cen- 
tral Naw York Conference. It was in- 
cluded in the Oswego district from 
1838 to 1854. and then became a part of 
the Syracuse district as it is now. In 
1869 the old church built in 1831 was 
re-built in its present form and in 
September, 1869, was re-dedicated. 
Pollowing is the list of pastors of the 
church: 1838, William C. Mason; 1839, 
Tsaae Hall; 1841, Royal Houghton: 1842, 
Orman C. Lathrop; 1844, Anson ‘Tuller; 
1846, P. S. Bennett; 1847, Bleazer 
Whipple; i840, J. W. Coop; 1851, Lewis 
Whitcomb; 1853, J, R. Lewis; 1854, Pe- 
ley Barker; 1855, 4, B. Graham; 185%, 
Orman C. Lathrop: 1859, Moses Lyon; 
1861, Charles Baldwin; 1863, Tsaae Hall; 
1864, Royal Houghton; 1867, A. IL. 
Smalley; 1870, B.D. Thurston; 1872, N. 
M. Wheeler; 1878(.A, H. Shurtleff; 1876, 
J. Maxwell; 1870, 4. B. Smith; 1882, 7, 
Jarvis; 1884, Elbert A, Peele; 1886, 
Julius ©, Hitebeock; 1891, Charles B. 
Pry. There was a Methodist society at 
Van Buren Corners for many years, 
which had prayer meetings and Sunday 
school us a branch of the Warners 
chureh, a 

A Methodist Protestant churel was 
organized at Van Buren Corners in 
1842 by disaffeated members of the 
Methodist sovisty. Revival méetings 
were held aod Rey, Mr. MeFarland 
settled theve as a reyvular pastor. Af- 
ter a few years’ residence he went to 
another locality and the society became 
weakened und finally disbanded. 

The Roman Catholic was the latest 
denomination to organize in Van Bu- 
ren. Many Catholic families had come 
into the village of Baldwinsville in the 
forties and about 184\) the frst services 
began to be held inthe upper room of 
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a small building at the corner of Can- 
ton and Water streets. Occasional 
visits to the place were made by pas- 
tors from the Syracuse churches, 
among these being Rev. Michael Hack- 
ett and Rev. Josep Guerdet, When 
the Camillus church was organized the 
duties of its pastor were extended to 
cover Baldwinsville and from that 
time more regular services were held 
in the village, Rev. Samuel Mulloy 
devoted much attention to the Rald- 
winsville section and by his efforts 
there was organized in 1851 a chureh so- 
ciety by whieh land was purchased and 
an edifice erected. After Mulloy, servi- 
ces were held in Baldwinsville by Rev. 
William McCallian and Rev. James 
Smith, In 1867 the Bishop of Albany 
placed a permanent pastor in charge of 
the Baldwinsville church and from that 
time it has been a regular parish. The 
pastors who have been in charge of the 
church are as. follows: 1867, BP. F. 
Smith; 1870, P. B. MeNulty; 1872, D, J. 
O’Keiffe: is74, J. 8. M. Lynch; 1875, 
Francis Campenhaudt: 1880, E. Bayard; 
1882, J. A, Kelly; 1886. Pp. H. Beecham. 
EARLY UAX-PAYERS—NAMES OF TAX-PAY- 
EHS GIVEN ON THE 1825 ASSHSS- 


MEN'T ROLL OF CAMILLUS, 





In the possession of A. M. Knicker- 
boeker, of Syracuse, is the old assess- 
ment roll of the Town of Camillus for 
1825. in whieh year John Lakin was 
collector, Tt contains the list of taxa- 
ble property in the town at that time, 
and as the present town of Van Buren 
was @ part of Camillus the book is of 
interest to Van Buren people The 
names of those listed as property own- 
ers in each lot of the town is here given. 
It must be borne in mind that owner- 
ship of land on ® particular lot does 
not necessarily imply residence on that 
Jot nor even residence within the limits 
of the town. 

Lot 1—Blihu Wright. 
2 Thomus Chapman, Dunham Bly, 


Jacob Spore, Henry Spore, Nicholas 
Veeder. 

3—Daniel DPiltz, John Diltz, Morris 
Diltz, John C. Finck, Joseph Ouder- 
kirk, Nicholas Ouderkirk, David 
Prouty, John Tarpenny, Nicholas 
Veeder. 

4—Frederick Howard, Margaret Mel- 
lin, Frederick Ouderkirk, Peter F 
Ouderkirk, Richard B, Ouderkirk, 
Gabriel] Tappen. 

s—Blijah Linsday, George Rouse, Jou- 
athan Safford, Asher Tappen, Ga- 
briel Tappen. John Wigent heirs, 
Samuel Wigent, John Williams. 

G—Henry Clark, Nathan Gillet, Wil- 
lium Malby, William Rouse, David 
Scoville, Gabriel Tappen. 

7—Jonas ©. Baldwin, Warren 8. Bald- 
win, John McHarie, Gabriel ‘Tap- 
pen, James Wells, 

g—James Olark, James Johnson, Eli 8. 
Ketchum, Marcus Rice, Daniel Sax- 
ton, Levi Weston, Rufus Whitcomb, 
Joseph Wilson, 

g9—Phineas Baros heirs, Anna Callcins, 
William Calkins, George Kill, Syl- 
yanus Marvin. John McGee, James 
Rice, Isaae Saxton, George Ste- 
pliens, Calvin Taylor. 

10—John C, Finels. James Sweet, Nich- 
olas Veeder, John Wright. 

{1—Henry Clark, Chester Malby, Na- 
than Marvin, Jonathan Odell, Isa- 
bel Pelton, Belden Resseguie, Jus- 
tus Wever, John Wigent heirs, 
Isaac Wileox, James Williams. 

12—John Brittin, Jr., John G. Clark, 
Dayid Haynes, Isaac Malby, Jacob 
Malby, 

ig—Jolin Ls Cooper, Assalum Culver, 
Tra Earll. Hawley & Patch, John 
Herrick, Stephen How, Oliver 
Leonard, David Penoyer, Levi Per- 
ry. James A. Seoville, Albert GQ. 
Wells. 

14— Augustus Harris, Jacob F. Spring- 
sted, Charles Turner. 

1a—Decker & Crego, William Jones of 
Onondaga, Asahel Kingsley, Daniel 
Nelson, John H. Newberry, John 
Pateh, Widow Starkweather, Amos 
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16—Owners’ names unknown. 
i7—Dunhaim & Miller, Jonathan Foster, 
John Gridley, John Griswold, Hora- 
tio Griswold, Abraham H. Hamblin, 
Robert Parks, Daniel Stilson, Aaron 
Warner. 
18—Edward B. Angel, Ira Barnes, 
Phineas Barns heirs, Obadiah Bates, 
Aaron Bell, Lyman Burrill, Ethan 
Campbell, George Casler, Moses 
Dunning, Danie) Rlsworth, John C. 
Finek, Augustus Poster, Joel I’os- 
ter, Jouathan Foster, Noah Mar- 
shall, Simon & Harlow Marshall, 
Solomon Rhoades, Mareus Rice, 
Thomas Smith, Amos Warner, Seth 
_Warver, Benjamin Wever, 
White, Cornelius Young, 
19—lra Barnes, Pardon Hart, Stephen 
Hart, Phineas Meigs, James Pad- 
dock, Simon Ronse, James Rogers, 
Peter H. Rogers, Robert M. Rogers, 
Solomon Sutherland, Nathan Wil- 
liams, 
20—Amos Hall, Pardon Hart, David 
How, Samuel How, Phineas Meigs, 
Jr., Simon Rouse, Amasa Scoville, 
Abijah Sears, Arza Sears. Augustus 
Smith, Nathan Weaver. Nathan 
Williams, 
21—Darius Armstrong, William Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas Bowen, Nathan- 
iel Cornell, J., Joseph Hoplcins, 
William Linsday, Ebenezer Morley, 
John Morley, Philander Olcott, 
Jobn Robinson, Henry Springsted, 
' Enos Talmage, John R. Waterman. 
22—John 8. Allen, Roderi¢k Burroughs, 
Nathaniel Cornell, Nathaniel Cor- 
nell, Jr., Benoni B. Damks, Azor 
Daton, Isaae Earll, Asahel Kings- 
ley, Cyrus H. Kingsley, John Patch, 
William Ware, Benjamin Willkin- 
SOT: 
23—George Borden, Marcus Harll, Isaac 
Mann, William McClain, Mullet & 
Barber, David Munro, Jacob Orr, 
Jolin Patch, Abijah Ware, 
24—Levi Ross, 
25—Ira Barnes, Phineas Barns heirs, 


Elijah 


Daniel Betts, Joel Foster, Jonathan 
Foster, Joshua L. & L. Davis Har- 
dy, Eber Hart, Jr., Ezra Loomis, 
3 ead. Stephen Ostrander, 
Horace RewWey, Marevs Rice, Amos 
Warner, Ezra Warner, Thomas 
Warner, William Welch, Reuben 
Woodard, 

“6—Jonathan Barney, Phineas arns 
heirs, Henry Cook, Asa Crossman, 
Arehibald Green, Moses How, Asa- 
hel Hungerford, Levi Paddock, 
Loren Shead, Sylvester Shead, 
Aaron Steele, Joseph Wilcox. 

“I—Alvin Bostwick, John Clark, Jr.. 
John Crumb, Alphens Barll, David 
How, Jonathan How. John Ingles- 
bee, Michael Redman, Abijah Sears, 
Hiram Warner, Andrew Weaver. 

28—Asa Barnes, William Hall, Norton 
F. Marvin, Hiram Nichols, Dudley 
Norton, Holden L. Olbro, Isaac 
Peck, Benjamin Pulsopher, Warren 
Russell, Samuel Skinner, [li 
Sprague, Joel Warner, James Wil- 
liams. 

29—David Cornell, Holder Cornell, John 
Cornell, Peleg Cornell, Augustus 
Harris, Isaac Linsday, Isaac Peel, 
Peter Peck, Bennet Ruseo, Calyin 
Waterman, fleazer Waterman, 
Elijah Waterman, ‘Yhomas Water- 
man. 

3’—Edward B. Angel, Hiram Barns, 
Phineas Barns, Jr., Daniel Betts, 
Daniel Calkins, John Conant, Rlea- 
vey Dunham, Uriah MH. Onnning, 
Joshua L, & L. Davis Hardy, Isaac 
Mill, William Kester, John Laird, 
Abraham Lipe. liver Nichols, 
Abram Rogers, Benjamin Simpson 
heirs, Thomas Smith, Charles H. 
Toll, Loammi Wileon. 

88—William Caine, Henry Cook, John 
OCunningbam, Robert B. Cunning- 
ham heirs, Dunning & Lang blin, 
Samuel Eaton, innkeeper, John 

~ PordyJoshta Mardy. tsaac Hill, 
Samuel Hoat, Samuel How, Cyrus 
Ladd, John Lakin, David C. & Sam- 
nel Lytle, Francis D, Miner, Oliver 
Nichols, Alvah Seofield. 
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39—Isaac Bentley. James Drew, Sam- 
nel Nelson, Browning Nichols, 
Francis Nichols, Linus Squire, 
Henry Warner heirs, Jonathan 
Warner, Seth Warner. 

40—Delanson Foster, William N. Hig- 
gins, Abijah Hudson, George W. 
Marvin. Dudley Norton, Isaac Peck, 
Aaron Quimby, Jonathan Skinner, 
Samuel Skinner, Truman Skinner, 
Linus Squire, David Tillotson. 

41—John H. Lamerson, Almon Peck, 

Pt Blihu Peck, Isaae Peck, Peter Peck, 

John Sears. 

42—William Bartholomew, John Bow- 
en, Henpry Brand, John Curtis, 
David Dolph, Abel Dwight, Isaac 
Earll, Daniel Hay, David Parish, 
Elihu Peel, Joseph Robinson, Renu- 
ben Robinson. 

43—Peter Rowman, Johu Bowman, 
Sylvenus Hodges. Daniel Loveless, 
Peter MeQneen, Jonathan Parish, 
Stephen Robinson, George Schra- 
der. 

Another series of interesting facts is 
found in local records in the shape of 
references to town officers while Van 
Buren wasa part of the old town of 
Camillus. The offices of superyisor and 
town elerk have already been noted. 
From seattered sources are gathered 
the following additional facts: 

Benjamin Weaver was assessor in 
1813, Gabriel Tappen in 1816 amd 1817, 
Phineas Barnes in 181", 1822, 1823 and 
1824, John Bowman in 1824. 

Gabriel ‘appen was trustee of the 
public lots in 1816, Seth Warner in 1822, 
1823 and is24, Cyrus H. Kingsley in 
1824, 

?abriel Tappen was commissioner of 
highways in 1814. Josiah Parish in 1814, 
Isaac Linsday in 1814, James Paddock 
in 1815 and 1816. Phineas Barnes in 
1816, 1817, 1818, 1819 amd 1820, Henry 
Cook in 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823 and 1824, 
Augustus Harvis in 1821 and 1822, Enos 
Talmage in 1824, 1825 and 1826, 
Benjamin Weaver in 1826 and 1827, 
Cyrus H. Kingsley in 188 and 1829, 
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Gabriel Tappen was commissioner of 
common schools in 1817 and 1819, 
Benjamin Weaver in 1824 and 1825, 
Dp. G, Lytle in 1824 and 1825, Adonijah 
White in 1827 and 1828. : 

Heman Warner was overseer of the 
poor in 1817, 1818 and 181), Phineas 
Barnes in 1818. 

Abram Rogers was constable in 1813 
and 1814, Stephen Shead in 1818 and 
1920, John Lakin in 1819, 1820, 1821, 
{822 and 1825, John Patch in 1822, 1823 
and 1824. 

Justices of the peace were appointed 
from Albany up to 1827. Among those 
so appointed were Heman Warner 
about 1812, C. H. Toll in 1814, Isaac 
Warll in 1815, Phineas Barnes in 1815, 
Linus Squire in 1820. These held office 
for many years each. After 1527 
justices were elected, John Lakin was 
chosen in that year and held over until 
after Van Buren was created. John 
Patch was also elected in 1827 and 
re-elected in 1828. 


THE CREATION OF THE  TOWN—THE 
PERSONALITY OF MARTIN VAN 
BUREN—TVHE FIRST TOWN 
MEETING. 


‘The Town of Van Buren as & 
separate community dates from 182% 
when it was set off from Camillus. 
For several years before that date the 
old town of Camillus had polled a 
larger vote at each successive election 
than any other town in the county. 
By virtue of its large population the 
town had exercised a great degree of 
influence, too, in county affairs, and 
perhaps it was this latter faet that had 
as much as anything to do with its 
division, since other towns were nob 
disposed to continue the existence cf 
their overgrown rival, The whole 


western part of the state had been © 


rapidly growing in the early part of 
the century and every legislature was 
concerned with the creation of new 
counties and new towns to keep up 
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with the increase of population. No 
less than seventeen towns were created 
ut the same time with Van Buren. 

The separation of the old town of 
Camillos Into three parts came up 
before the legislature which met in the 
winter of 1828-29, The town was 
represented in that body by two of its 
citizens. Hiram P. Mather, of Elbridge, 
was state senator and Herman Jenkins, 
of Jordan, was assemblyman. Within 
a very few days after the session was 
opened the bill to divide Camillus was 
introduced into the senate, probably 
by Mather, and sent to the proper 
committee. In due time it came bacle 
with w favorable report, and about the 
end of January went to the assembly 
for itsendorsement, More time elapsed 
on its passage through the lower house, 
but it fnally went through and became 
a law on March 26, 1829, 

There was nothing about the bill to 
especially distinguish it from others 
passed for # similar purpose, Tt was 
entitled, ‘‘An aet to divide the town of 
Camillus in the county of Onondaga.” 
Its first, second and third seetions 
provided for the boundaries and initial 
town-meetings of Elbridge, Van Buren 
and Camillus respectively, The fourth 
and fifth sections for the proper 
apportionment of the poor fund and 
school moneys and the sixth section for 
the powers and duties of the towns 
under the general statutes, The 
second section, which wus the one 
concerning Van Buren, was as follows: 

Al) thot part of said town included within the 
following bounds, beginning at the sonth-wnst 
vorner ot Jot oliinber forty-three, thenee west 
Mong the south Woe of suid lot te the vast lige of 
160 nuth ber forty-two, thence sourh alone the euss 
Hine of said Jot number forty-tiye to the south- 
Hust Gormer thereat, thence west alone the south 
lines of lots Tumber forty-two, forty-one, Lorty, 
Wirty-nine, thirty-elenr ond thirty-seven to the 
south-west corner of said lop nuinber thirty-seven, 
thence north to the amorth-wist comer of lot 
Duin ber thirty-six, thenee wast tothe norfh-awesl 
commer of said Jot Dumber thirty six, thence north 
hlong Wie east line Of lot number thirgy-tive to 
the Seneca river, thance plone said river to the 
north-west corner of lot number ti fteon asd thence 
to the place of bevinning, shall be and the same 
hereby is erated into w separate town by the 
time nf Yin Buren; nod the first fown-weeting 


therein shall be held at the house of Blenzer 
Dunham in sald town on wie lust Toosday of 
April next and sunually thereafter on the third 
Duesday of April until chanyud Aoeordinge te Guy, 


Ut. Is said that a commission of three 
men, imelading Gabrnel Vappen and 
John Latin, was appointed to lny out 
the new town. The act of 1829 makes 
no provision for such a body and if such 
a commission existed it was probably 
appointed by the town board of 
Cumillis. ‘There seems to be no record 
of Tts existence, 

The bill dividing Camillus pave to 
ene of the new towns the name of Van 
Buren as a compliment to Murtin Van 
Buren, governor of the state, whose 
politieal fortunes were then in the 
ascendant. fe was slated for the lead- 
ing place in the cabinet of President 
Jackson at the time that the bill was 
Introduced into the senate, and before 
its finul passage actually resigned his 
office to accept the new position. 
There is no record, apparently, that 
the governor in any way showed his 
appreciation of the compliment, al- 
though some sort of acknowledgement 
was doubtltss made, There is no 
evidence either to show that the 
inhabitants of the new town had any 
share in the choice of the name. They 
probably cared little what the name 
was so long as they had the fact of 
separate existence, It has been suid 
that the choice of the name was 
brought about to offset locally the 
name of Henry Clay, whieh had been 
given to another Onondaga town two 
years before, but there is probably no 
basis to this theory. 

Martin Vau Buren, from whom the 
town was named, was ove of the must 
talented of the long series of public 
men that the Empire State has piven 
tothe nation. Le was not astatesman 
in the broadest sense of the word. He 
was More distinctively a politician, but 
even this word is not entirely just to 
him from the modern standpoint. for 
while he was deeply skilled in the 
details of party management and the 
scheming: tricks of their tuanipulation, 
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he at the same time showed throughout 
his whole career a vigor and independ- 
ence of thought and an ever-present 
wish to build for the future with 
measures suited for the best good of 
the people. His peculiar talent. to 
which he owed hissuecessin public life, 
was his ability as an organizer of mep 
into bodies to be handled by his own 
strong will, He was the son of a 
Columbiu county farmer, Born 
December 5, 1782, at Kinderbook, he 
got an edueation in the common 
schools, and when fourteen years old 
went into the office ofa village lawyer 
to learn the profession. Here he 
proved an apt student and took as 


naturally to politics a8 to law, Ib was. 


at this time that the Democratic 
Republican party—it later dropped the 
second partofitsname—was struggling 
against, the dominant power of the 
Federalists, In Columbia county, 
where the Democrats were in a hopeless 
minority, they welcomed every new 
Worker in their ranks and so it came 
about that Van Buren was a@ political 
worker before he was # yoter and that 
when only eighteen years of age he 
was sent as delegate to a political 
eonyention. Later he left Kinderhook 
to pass au additional year in a New 
York law office, and in 1808 returned to 
his native village to hang out his sign 
for regular practice. The fascination 
of polities again drew him into party 
work. The Democrats had by this time 
overthrown the Mederalist power and, 
having grown supreme and beyond 
rivalry, had promptly split in two 
factions whieh fought one another 
with all the vigor and venom of for- 
gotten brotherhood, Van Buren cast 
his lot with the Clintonians and when 
that faction came into power in 1808 he 
was rewarded with his first office, that 
of surrogate of Columbia county, 
county officers being then appointed 
from Albany. He was now, at the age 
of twenty-six, a local leader with a 
following of hisown, Vive yearslater, 
when the Clintonians lost the state 
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again and Van Buren’s office was taken 
from him, he took the nomination for 
state senator and after a hard tight 
triumphed in a hostile district by a 
narrow majority. While thos coming 
to the front as a political leader he had 
not neglected his profession, but had 
built upan extensive practise with a 
reputation for clear thinking and strong 
argument that made him a very un- 
desirable antagonist at the bar, In 
the state senate the same qualities 
which bad made him a leading attorney 
made him also a strony legislative 
leader. Governor Clinton was at this 
time the **‘boss” of the state. He 
eourted Van Buren’s fealty, but the 
lutter, after some dallying, broke with 
Olinton, and with careful skill drew 
together the anti-Clintonian elements 
to form the *‘Buektail” party, of which 
he was the recognized head. Now he 
was ina position to play the politician 
in earnest. In J815 he was made 
attorney-general and soon afterward 
he engineered a scheme that showed 
he could be both bold and wnserupulous 
when necessary. The entire state 
patronage at this time was practically 
in the hands of the state assembly, and 
when the unexpected turn ofan election 
brought to the opposition the control 
of the assembly by one majority Van 
Buren's friends were threatened with 
evietion from their offices, Iv was a 
desperate pass and a bold game was 
layed, Van Buren caused a seat to 
be contested on a mere tachnicality, 
thus breaking the miajovity. The 
Buektails then organized the house, 
chose the council of appointment aud 
so fixed themselves in power before 
they could be blocked, It was a move 
that met with denunciation at the 
time, but Van Buren came out of it 
successfully, Politicians have failed 
since then in similar attempts. 

Van Bure had not relinquished his 
seat in the senate when made attorney- 
general. He was in the senate from 
(sig to 1820, and im that time he 
moulded the future of state polities 
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more than has any man since Until 
he entered state polities political par- 
fies had been mere factions held 
together by the personalities of their 
leaders. To Van Buren we owe the 
building up of that convenient system 
of party ideals by which large musses 
of men may be whipped into line by 
party managers through the magic of 
a party name rather than by the 
magnetism of a leader or the value of a 
platform. 

In 1817 Oceurred an incident for 
whith Onondaga county may look to 
Van Buren with some preatitude. THe 
was then the acknowledged haad of the 
Bucktail majority in the legislature. 
Governor Clinton, his opponent, had 
brought the Krie canal project before 
the people and the legislature was to 
act upon it. The success of the sebeme 
meant much for Clinton's political 
future, An ordinary politician would 
have promptly killed Clinton's hopes 
by voting down the project. Van 
Buren showed his superiority to his 
kind by passing the bill through. 
Several such incidents in his career 
showed that public welfare did not 
stand second to personal ambition in 
his. mind, 

After veaching a commanding posi- 
tion in state polities Van Buren had 
begun to dabble a littie with national 
politics as Well. In 1820 he was a 
presidential elector and in 1821 he 
secured for himself a seat in the federal 
senate from New York state. Before 
this time he had organized from among 
his friends the famous “Albuny 
Regency” dominated by himself and 
roling with autocratic power the 
Democratic party in the state. When 
he entered public life at Washington, 
therefore, it was with the prestige of 
being ‘the boss” of his state and one 
on whose Word might depend the fate 
of a presidency. New York state had 
already taken a position as the pivotal 
state in national politics, and presiden- 
tinl aspirants, nominated as they were 
then by congressional caucus, felt 
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themselves more or less ab the merey 
of its representatives. 

Coming into Congress in this manner, 
with all the prestige of power and 
ability, he soon took a leading place in 
the national senate. He found there, 
just as he had found formerly in the 
New York legislature, no parties in our 
modern sense, but only unorganized 
personal factions. [n 1425 Van Buren 
begin to organize for his own purposes 
i party, drawing’ together his col- 
leaghes on the common basis of 
opposition to the administration. A 
reelection as senator in 1827 continued 
his work, but when Governor Clinton 
died in 18283 Van Buren left Washington 
to become governor at Albany. Van 
Buren had with his party in congress 
favored the presidential claims of 
Andrew Jackson and, having become 
the recognized leader of that party, the 
Success of Jackson in the fall elections 
of 1828 opened his way to a place in the 
cabinet, Van Buren had taken the 
outh of office as governor on January 1, 
1820, but on March 12th, following, 
Sent in his resignation of his seat. It 
was at this time, while public opinion 
pointed to him as the political heir of 
Jackson in the presidency, that the bill 
to divide the town of Camillus went 
through the legislature and that the 
fovernor’s name was bestowed on one 
of the new towns created by that bill, 
‘The bill becarse a law two weeks after 
his resignation. 

Phe remainder of Van Buren's career 
belongs to the history of the nation. 

& Was inade Jackson's secretary of 
State, but soon resigned that place 
when he found it not to bis taste. 
Then he went to England as minister, 
but only stayed a year. In 1889 when 
Jackson was elected for the second time 
Van Buren became vice-president and 
at the next choice he himself became 
President of the nation, serving from 
1837 to 1841. He was re-nominated 
but was defeated by Harrison. He then 
retired to a country seat near his nd- 
tive village and though mingling in 
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e or less for the next twen~ 
important office and 


politics mor 
ty years held no 
died July 24, 1802. 
The town which was named after 
this staunch Democratic leader began 
its history on April 28, 1829, when the 
first town-meeting was held im Eleazer 
Dunham’s tavern on the four corners at 
Ionia. Undoubtedly it was a day of 
rejoicing among the electors of the new 
community, for with few exceptions 
they weré all loyal followers of the 
aforesaid leader and were probably in 
a mood to celebrate their independence 
from the people of the more southern 
towns. The record of this town- 
meeting is preserved in the old town 
book of Van Buren, which has sur- 
vived the dangers of neglect and of 
fire and has had its record extended 
from year to year by the laborious 
fingers of town vlerks and special town 
clerks till it includes the whole span 
of the town's history from that first 
town-meeting to the one but, a few 
weeks gone by. The book begins with 
the first town-meeting and its record 
of that day veads precisely 8S follows, 
except for the omission of the road 
overseers which have been already piven 
in a previous paper: 
At the Annual meting 
(he ‘Town of Vanburen 
Wezer Dunham Agroouble 


the Legislature of the Bote 
26 Diy of Mareh 1828 
The following persons were lected 
ensuing year, A pril 28th 1a29, Vis, 
Gabrie) Tippen Buperyinne 
Abel Lyon Town © erk 
Oyrus i 


Covuk David) Wiles Com 


of (ho Inhabitants of 
held at the house of 
to ah ak passed by 
of Naw York on the 


for the 


elding Ressegut Kinsley Asn 
Barnes Assussore 
Charles Turner Henry 


of High ways Dy 
Daniel Betis Orvis. hoot Tsnnd Barll Trostees of 


Vablie Lot 
Ginnhan MeLaughiin [sinc Hill Adonijah 


White Com of Gopmon Schools, 
, Potwr Pook & Amos Wanner Oversvors of ihe 
*oor 

Wareham Root sfames Abriins ir Thomns 
Warterman Caspeators of Common Schools 

David Panoyer Collector 

Voted that the Collector have three cents on 
the Dollar for Collecting the Tax 

Voted that we hive four constubles in suid 


following persons were Chosen 


own The 
Caneti bles. : : 
Tenty Olds Josaph Lo Maryin Oliver Leonard 


Duvid Ponayer Constables 








he following persons were Chosen Gyerseers of 


the high waye 
[Named here follow 
Then Voted by Ballot for they vi of holding 


fown meting next year : 
Carryed by a Large mnnjority to Rleser Dun- 


hans. 
hen Ajourned to the third Tuesday of & ori 


next [830 at the house of Dlezer Dunhams In Van 


Buren 
With very few exceptions the first 


office-holders of the new town were 
farmers who had every possible reason 
for devotion to its interests, Gabriel 
Tappen, the first Supervisor, was a 
prosperous farmer in the Dead Creek 
yalley. Abel Lyon, the town clerk, 
was # store-keeper at Ionia, who had 
kept the records of the old town of 
Camillus for several years before the 
town was divided, The rest of the 
offices were distributed over the town 
with even-handed justice. Hrom Can- 
ton were taken Isaac Hill, the 
merchant, and Dr. Wareham Root, both 
chosen to oversee the local schools. 
From near lonia were Cook. Betts, 
Foot. Warner, Abrams and Olds. From 
Warner Settlement were Barnes, White 
and Maryio. From Van Buren corners 
were Kingsley, Barll, Waterman and 
Leonard, From the Macksvillie region 
were Turner, Wiles and Penoyer. Me- 
Laughlin and Peel lived in the south- 
east corner of the town and Resseguie 
lived in the Dead Creek valley. Jus: 
tices of the peace were at this time 
chosen at the fall elections, but as the 
division had left Van Buren only one 
justice a special act had to be passed 
by the legislature bo remedy the defect, 
Ata special election in June following 
Isaac Barll, of Van Buren, Jonathan 
Skinner, of Warner. and David Corkins, 
of Memphis, were elected, The fourth 
justiceship was already held hy John 
Lakin and in November, at the regular 
election. he was superseded by John 
MeHarrie. of Macksville. 

Gabriel Tappen, thesu pervisor chosen 
at this time, was for many years one of 
the leading citizens of the town. He 
was born at Morristown, N. J., on dune 
2(), 1783, and was brought to the town 
of Van Buren in 1796 by his father, 
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John Tappen, who settled near Ionia. 
He was brought up in the town and 
about 1805 married the daughter of the 
elder John MecHarrie. The death of 
the latter brought partly upon Tappen 
the care of the MecHarrie lands at 
Macksville and he removed to that 
section of the town, buying consider- 
able land west of the settlement and 
becoming, as the town developed, 
prominent in all matters of local inter- 
est. He took a company of militia to 





the relief of Oswego in the war of 1812. 
He helped organize the schools and the 
eburches of the region and was given 
many town offices culminating finally 
when the town was laid off in his 
selection as its first supervisor. He 
Served more than one term as super- 
visor and in 1833 went to the legisla- 
ture, the first citizen of Van Buren who 
was given an honor of the sort. He died 
August 4, 1865, at the age of 82 years 
and is buried in Riverside cemetery. 











By Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, Ss. T. D. 


Certain classes of Indian relies are 
common but a moderate distance on 
either side of Lake Ontario, They 
extend through Michigan, on both sides 
of Lake Erie and Ontario, down the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal, and along 
Lake Champlain. ‘They are almost 
absent from the Mohawk valley, and 
very rare in New Bngland. Van Buren 
oceupies the southern limit of this early 
belt. These articles were not made by 
our later Indians, nor were they all 
made by the same race. The dis- 
tinctions of articles and sites are at 
once apparent to an experienced eye. 

Among these articles are stone tubes 
of varying length, perforated gorgets, 
the so called banner stones, the amulets 
of striped slate, usually either bird or 
bar shaped, the half circular Pskimo 
woman's stone knife, the pointed and 
polished slate knives now used only by 
that people, and articles of soapstone. 
It would take long to deseribe all 
these, and this brief mention must now 
suffice, Even flint articles are not all 
of the same period or people, no stone 
perforator or seraper having yet been 
found on an Iroquois site. 

One of the most remarkable Indian 
works remaining here is one seldom 
seen: the stone fish weir opposite Lot 
2, at Bishop’s Rifts. Several such 
works are known in this and other 
rivers, but this is the best preserved 
which has been fully examined. The 
Indians used these much as we do, 


sometimes with traps, and sometimes 
by spearing the fish detained in them. 
Not rarely they drove the fish in from 
above with their spears, or by drawing 
a grape vine along near the bottom, 
this being stretched from bank to bank. 
In the specifications with the Lessee 
Company the Onondagas reserved the 
right to build and use such weirs 
between Three Rivers and Cross lake, 
and they were an old institution, This 
one commences in shallow water on the 
south shore, running down stream at a 
slight angle for 210 feet, the returning 
angle being 340 feet long; the next wall 
runs down 145 feet and returns 160. 
The third bay was in much deeper 
water, and is almost obliterated, but 
would probably bring the total length 
up to 1200 feet: at least, requiring much 
labor from the red men. The wall is 
two feet deep, and made of field stones. 
In these may have sometimes been 
placed branches or stakes, when the 
water was high. 

Stone sinkers are so common all 
along the river as to show the use of 
nets, the Indians making a good twine 
from wild hemp, as well as the inner 
bark of trees. As will be seen, fish 
hooks were very rare, but there was an 
ingenious arrangement for angling 
quite as effective. A short stick 
sharpened at both ends, had the line 
tied in the center. The bait was 
slipped over this, bringing the line to 
one end, so that it would appear as 4 
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minnow would with us, When the 
bait was swallowed, a jerk brought the 
stick at right angles to the throat, and 
the fish was neatly taken. But the 
Indians 6 all times much preferred the 
spear. This is the way in which they 
were observed taking eels near here a 
hundred years ago: ‘They are usually 
two or three in a canoe: one steersman, 
one Who spears in the bow, the third 
takes care of the fires, made from dry, 
easily flaming wood, ina hollow piece 
of bark, first covered with sand.” 

In 1657 the missionaries wrote of the 
river that the “savages manage so well 
theiy dykes and their weirs that they 
take there at the same time the eel 
which is going down and the salmon 
which is poing up,” They give the 
same account of spearing, “the eel 
being so abundant there that some 
fake with a harpoon as much as a 
thousand in a single night, which 
would be called good fishing by white 
men, 

There were no earth works in tiie 
town, but possibly there may have been 
Several stockades, as there were eer- 
tainly a few villages whieh were 
oceupied for some years. The circular 
stockade on L. Talmage’s farm, on Lot 
18, is the best known of these. It was 
on the west side of the road, between 
his house and the small brook to the 
north, and was about 300 feat in 
diameter. The single gateway was on 
the north side, and near the bank of 
the stream. <A few lodges were on the 
north side of the brook, outside the 
fort, and at some distance. Several 
persons have told the writerthat, when 
they were boys, they had stepped from 
one hole to another, where the posts 
stood, all around the fort, Like all 
early forts, this affords much brown 
earthenware and some fine relies, 
Charred corn is still plowed up, 

There waé also an extensive stockade 
on Mrs. Crego’s farm, Lot 6. The holes 
did not appear in this. but the plow 
encountered some of the posts. ‘The 
area, is about 150500 feet; rather a 
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rare form for land so level, although 
the writer has examined those still 
narrower on steep ridges. The only 
Unio bead found in this county was 
picked up here by the writer; and here 
also was found the barbed point of a 
bone fish hook, But three such hooks 
are known in the State. In the same 
field was found the fine native copper 
Spear, now in Mr. Bigelow’s collection, 
and which the writer figured for Dr. 
Abbott's “Primitive Industries.” Be- 
sides muny common articles, others af 
note have been obtained here, Most of 
the stone articles are somewhat rade. 
The process of making stockades 
varied with their strength, A single 
line of pickets was sometimes set up, 
but this was not a favorite mode until 
Buropean implements were introduced, 
oo account of the depth required for 
the holes. Sometimes a bank of earth 
was thrown up, and the posts were 
raised on either side of this and bound 
together where they erossed at the top. 
Large logs, placed end to end, often 
took the place of the earthen bank, 
and had likewise a donble palisade, 
crossing at a sharp angle above, This 
required no holes at all. ‘The more 
common triple stockade had upright 
posts nearly two feet apart, with a row 
on either side intersecting at the top, 
Riders of wood were placed at this 
intersection, binding all together, and 
even developing into strong battle- 
ments. This form required holes for 
the central posts, but not for the 
others. he solitary example of the 
quadrople palisade was that attacked 
by Champlain in 1615, Posts were 
supplied by burning down trees, and 
applying fires to the trunks at suitable 
Intervals, One person could easily 
manage thirty such tires, and so such 
work went ou rapidly, Commonly a 
tree was left in the center of the fort 
for a lookout. 
froup of sites does not indicate a 
large Population at any onetime. The 
Iroquois moved their village at inter- 
vals of ten or twenty years. and the 
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great Onondaga village has hadat least 
nine removals since the beginning of 
the 17th century, Two villages on 
opposite sides of Seneca river have 
definite relations to each other, and 
are but a few hundred years old, but 
the Talmage site seems to have had no 
connection with these. The two 
villages and burial places on Seneca 
and Syracuse streets, Baldwinsville, 
may have been successively oecupied by 
those who lived west of Mr. G. A. 
Bigelow's house, on the north side of 
the river, This connection appears 
from a comparison of relies and charac- 
ter of burial, as well as of the sites 
themselves, 

It may be said here that one remark- 
able distinction appears in the charac- 
ter of the lodge sites. Some have 
accumulations of stones, often called 
hearths, und these are usually quite 
old. No such collections appear in 
those of a later day. This ene have 
some relution to the modes of boiling 
water, for some camps are utterly 
devoid of traces of pottery of any kind. 
This carries us back to the primitive 
use of bark: vessels in cooking, when 
water was heated by dropping hot 
stones into it. In this way wooden 
vessels were easily used. Soupstone 
vessels were all bronght from a dis- 
tance, and the smoke and grease yet 
appear on the outside of many. 
Harthenware could be used in a double 
way. By fastening 4 cori to a stick 
long enough to go from side to side 
within the narrowed rim, it could be 
suspended, but the vessel is usually 
blackened within instead of without, 
as though heated by hot stones. ‘These 
several modes were used by different 
races, 

There was a small early hamlet just 
west of Dead ereek and not far from 
the river, but not long o¢eupied. This 
was on Lot 4, Almost all the Van 
Ruren sites are prehistoric, and those 
will be called early which antedate the 
iniddle of the 16th century. 





There were two small hamlets, or 
sparen a series of camps, just east 
of the moutl of Dead creek. 'The relies 
vary greatly, as would be expected, 
and one or two were yery fine, Small 
camps were occasional along the creel, 
and on the east side, near Col. Tappan’s 
old home, on Lot4, were traces of quite 
a hamlet, ‘Indian Orchard,” some 
distance west of the ereek, and neat 
the river, was one of the two places 
where glass beads have been found. 

{wo hamlets and some camps were 
ut the old ‘Grape Vine,” on the river 
bank, Lot 7, near the west line of 
Baldwinsville, West of the fenee there 
wus pottery, east of it none. Just ab 
the fence, and on the east side, was 3 
small burial place, with glass beads, 
which are occasional further down. 
Last year one of the Jesuit brass rings 
was found there, Thenee there were 
scattered lodges and camps along the 
river as far as the present village 
reaches the water, at its southeast line. 

Between Seneca and McHarie streets 
was an Indian village and burial place, 
and another on the east side of Syracuse 
street, on village block 54 Both these 
were occupied for a considerable time, 
and by the laterIndians. A good Wierd 
skeletons have been exhumed ati both 

laces, twenty at one time, but no 
relics were found with them, ‘The site 
on Syracuse street had a small exten- 
sion west of the road. Quite a hamlet 
of earlier date once occupied the point 
opposite the small island, No pottery 
was found there. 

A small hamlet existed on Mrs. 
Lamerson’s farm, Lot 41, a little south- 
east-of the house, It was an early oc- 
eupation, without pottery, and the 
neighborhood seems to haye been @ 
favorite with hunters; 

A site on a hill on the Somes’ farm, 
Lot 16, is said to have been probably a 
stockade, but has not been critieally 
examined. Relicsonce abounded there. 
There are lodge sites on the same lot 
near the river, On one of these was 


found a fine and unique banner stone. 
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with two lateral holes besides the usual 
long perforation, No other lke this 
has met the writer's eye. 

Lodge sites oceur on the old fair 
grounds, and further down the river. 
Some unitue pottery was found at the 
mouth of Oreoked Brook. In fact, any 
spot of sanily land near the river was 
apt to have its Indian camp. The red 
‘man was not partial to a stiff clay soil. 
Not long since Mv. H, B. Odell found a 
broad stone with a large central de- 
pression made in sharpening tools, and 
rude pestles are common. 

Mounds are rare in this part of the 
State, but two of earth having been 
known in the county. 'T'wo large stone 
heaps, however, in E, Lb. Talmae's 
woods, Lot 21, covered human bones, 
Such heaps were more frequent farther 
east, and were usually of recent date. 
Sometimes they marked spots where 
treaties had been made, or commemo- 
ruted some other remarkuble event. 
More commonly they indicated the 
grave of some person of note, Those 
who passed them usually added a stone 
fo the growing pile, so that on fre- 
quented trails they often acquired 
large dimensions. In this county, 
however, grayes are more commonly 
marked by depressions than elevations. 
Those in Baldwinsville haye no partic- 
ular arrangement, except the nsual 
feature of drawing up the knees and 
erossing the arms. ‘This isan economic 
practice, in order to make the body 
compact, thus requiring less digging’. 
The faces turn in every direction, and 
the skeletons lia upon the side. In 
those dug up on the line of the 
Syracuse and Baldwinsville rail- 
road, the only thing fonnd with them 
in the pure sand Joam, was asmall peb- 
ble onder the head. 

Beyond the visits of hunters and 
fishermen there has been no Indian 
ovenpation of the town since A.D. 1600. 
‘There is some reason to suppose that 
the village on Mrs. Crego's farm was 
oceupied not long before that time. It 
seems to have been removed from 





another site on the opposite side of the 
river, All other sites, excepting the 
camps yielding beads, are of an earlier 
date. But three shell beads have been 
found here, as the interior inhabitants 
knew little of these until the Dutch 
trade begun. One of these was of a 
Unio shell, another of a marine uni- 
valve, and another of a bivalye shell. 
The former two came from the Crego 
site, where was also found a curious 
shell pendant. The other bead is of 
uncertain age. Probably less than 
half a dozen shell beads have been 
found in the whole county as old as the 
year 1600, 

Without going into detail, a brief 
Summary of other articles may be given. 
Stone gouges were earlier than the 
Troquois occupation, and may be broad, 
or Jong and tapering. Arrows and 
Spears are of every age and form, The 
lroquoisarrows were mostly triangular. 
Serapers are flat.on one side, but ex- 
tremely variable. One of the most 
remarkable known was found just east 
of Dead ereek. Drills or perforators 
are slender, and the Iroquois made 
neither of these in stone. Hammer 
stones and mullers were used in every 
period. Soapstone vessels and earthen- 
ware do nut occur on the sume sites, 
and the former are much lile those 
used by the Eskimo. ‘They are the 
only people who now use the semi- 
eireular stone Woman's knife, which is 
occasional here, or the pointed slate 
knife, here called slate arrows. Pestles 
are usually early, as the Lroquois pre- 
ferred the wooden pestle and mortar. 
Pottery is ornamented, and sometimes 
with much taste. Pipes are of clay or 
Stone. usually the former, which was 
the Customary material of the earl: 
Iroquois, Stone pipes both prenadad 
and followed these. Deer skinners, 
otherwise celts or stone axes, are of 
every period and finish, For a few 
exceptional relics of minor importance 
we have no time now, but it may be 
remarked that the Iroquois articles ot 
bone and horn are quite rare along the 
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Seneca river, Perhaps a word may be 
said on the Indian name of Baldwins- 
ville, which is Ste-ha-hah, Stones in 
the water. McHarie’s Rifts were not 
free from stones, and at Bishop’s Rifts 
they are yet conspienous, but twa im- 
mense bowlders in the river, one at 
the western edge of the corporation 
and one a mile beyoud, may have given 
its Indian name to the place. 

The earliest mention we have of the 
Yiver which forms the northern 
boundary of Van Buren is in Simon le 
Moyne’s journal, of Aug. 17th, 1654, as 
he passed northward through the outlet 
of Onondaga lake: ‘‘We enter into 
their river, and at a quarter of a league 
we met on the’ left, that of the 
Sonnontouan (Seneca), which increases 
this; it leads, they say, to Onioen 
(Cayuga) and Sonnontonan in two 
nights’ lodgings.’ The missionaries, 
however, most commonly took the land 
route. In the Relation of 1669, Seneca 
river is again mentioned, “The quan- 
tity of rushes which is npon this river, 
has piven the name of Tiohero to the 
town nearest to Oiognen, (Cayuga.)” 
The river ison the map of 1605, with 
Cayuga lake under this name, but it is 
usually given as Thiohero, otherwise 
the place of rushes. 

_ A missionary, writing from Cayuga 
in 1672, mentioned another name which 
is better known. “The river of 
Ochoueguen (Oswego), which issues 
from this Jake. is divided in its com- 
mencement into different channels 
surrounded by prairies, and from place 
to place are deep and agreeable bays, 
which maintain hunting.” ‘This is the 
earliest appearance of the name of 
Oswego, formerly only applied to the 
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river in its downward course, as. it 
means flowing out. In ascending it 
took the name of the nation to which 
it led. 

In 1723 the English observed that 
Seneca river would be useful in the 
western fur trade. for canoes would be 
safer there than on Lake Ontario, 
Previous to this, in 1700, Col, Romer 
had examined part of the river with a 
view to building a fort at Three River 
Point. His map is a curious study. 
Although he passed down from Onon- 
daga lake, he made the Cayuga or 
Seneca river a small stream, a few 
miles long, while the true Seneca he 
made tributary to the Oswego near 
Lake Ontario. On this map, however, 
Cross lake conspicuously appears, as it 
does on the French map of Ratfeix, in 
1688. Its Indian name is Teunento, 
“At the cedars,” in allusion to the 
cedar swamps south of it On Guy 
Johnson's map, 1771, itappears as Glass 
L., probably an error, while the river 
is called the Great Seneca. The ear- 
liest accessible mention of the lake was 
by Rev. Samuel Kirkland, Sept. 29; 
1788. He was going westward by 
canoe, and overtook a party of Senecas 
on the Oneida river. They had been 
detained by sickness. and were short of 
provisions. He gave them what he 
could, and said he “encouraged them 
to come on the next day with their 
light canoes, and overtake me at the 
Cross lake, and I would see them safe 
to Kanadasegea, (Geneva )” The lake, 
however, liesentirely west of the limits 
of Van Buren, but is a great expansion 
of the river which partially bounds it. 
The river itself was an early highway 
for the Indian and his white successors. 
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ADDENDA. 


Paar 15.—William Lakin is said to haye settled in Washington county by rea- 
son of being given a grant there located on account of his military 
services, : 


PAGE 16.—The Molby family came into the town soon after the coming of John 
Tappen, which fact substantiates the date of 1797 given them in 
Mason’s History. 


PAGE 18.—Alexander Crum, Sr., came to the town from Rockland county about 
ea The Weaver family was also early in the region. 


PAGE 23.—Mortimer Brown was the full name of the inn-keeper at Van Buren 
Corners. The inn was abandoned about 1840. Harris settled in 
eastern (not western) Van Buren, and died about 1858. The store 
at the Corners was started about 1830 by one Scoville, and was later 
kept by John D. Norton and H. R. Dow, being giyen up about 1840. 
Russell Ladd, “ botanic,” and Oliver Magoon, “allopath.” were 
early physicians near the Corners. 


Paar 39.—Although there is no evidence of slavery in Van Buren, there were, 
in early years, a few colored men, who may have at some time been 
slaves. Such were ‘“ Yat,” who worked for James Williams, and 
“Hector,” who worked in the Ladd pottery at Memphis. 


PAGE 41.—Two saw mills formerly stood on Lot 23. One was built by Josiah 
Hodges early in the twenties, and the other probably by Oliver Goff 
about the same time. They were abandoned about 1830. 


Paan 42.—The Goodrich distillery near Bangall was located east of Dead Creek 
on a small brook close by the road running south. Before he took 
the Bangall property, C. H. Toll had managed a small “ still’ at Ionia 
near his tavern from about 1818 to 1825, 
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Paqw 43,—Small industries unmentioned are the pottery conducted at Memphis 
by Cyrus Ladd, the ashery at the same place owned by D. C. Lytle, 
and the shop near the Bostwick place on Sorrel Hill where Abel 
Weaver made grain-cradles, all in early years. 


Paar 44.—Records of the Cayuga Baptist Association show that the Second 
ai) Baptist Society of Camillus was organized some time within the 
twelve months ending Sept. 20, 1815, thus corroborating the date 
HW) claimed for the Memphis church and making it the first church in 
| the town. The society changed from the Cayuga to the Oswego 
| ‘Association in 1825 and later joined the Onondaga Association. 
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Inscriptions 
Relating to early settlers 





Taken from a list by . 
Dr.W.M.Beauchamp, Syracuse ,N.Y. % 
Adams ,Dr.Charlora, d.Mar .4,1829,ae.56-0-15 
Armstrong,John G. d, Nov. 22.1825,ae.46 
Barns, Phineas, a. Ape «6182500. 440-26 
: Ira, d. Oct .3,1864,2¢.82 
me Miran, a.guly 23,1858 ,ae.56-6-13 * 
Boldwin,Dr.Jonas C. d.Mar.3,1827,ae.58 
Betts, Josiah, d.Feb. 17,1847 ,ae.80 
Bigelow, Otis, Fe .1,1785-— ——dune 26,1864 
: 


d. May 22,1855, ae. 843-10 
delay 29,1835,in Tyr. 
Brittin,John ¢. do duly 21,1842,a¢e.85 
"Vrs .Mary, wie d.lmy 12,16%6,8e.59-9 
puel ,Dr. Jonatian Shu, d+1817 20.26 


7 
d,. Aug. 12,1862,80.88-3 7 
‘ 


Bostwick ,Alvin, 


Bowmn, Peter, 


Cook, Henry, 


Crum,Alexander, d. Aug. 27 ,1824,9e- 60~0=1.6 


Cunningham, Johns, d.  1820,a¢.96 - 


Davenport, Rev.Jonn, 4.July 13,1821, a@c 69 


Dolph, Tavid, d.Feb .19,1840 ae. 58-11--10 


Dunham, Anson, d.June 17,1866 ,ae. 58 








- 
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1 
‘Bérll, Alpheus, d. Nov. 5,1851,b. sept. 9,169 
Baril * John, delay 12 , 1863 ae. 66-83 
®. Calista »wi fe Man our» d. Bec. 23, 1839 ,ae. 36 
« , Buecindg, " d.Jan.13, "1877 ,ae. 75 
Foster,Joel, d. Jan. 17 ,1834,a¢e.51-2-2 
Frazee ,Jacob, ‘d.Feb.22,1888,b.June 9,'98 
Gayetty, John A. d.Deo.21,1870,b.Mar.6, '01 
Goff, Betsy E. d. July 9,1866,ac.81-L0-9 
Griswold ,Horatio, d.Mar.17,1834? ,ae.F2 
Hert, age d.July 21,1842,in s9"yr. 
Eber, J ds Oot .1,1873,d. ct 7, '87 
", Electa, plage gtephen,4d. Dee.19 1833, 


Haynes vid de yey 26, 1¢44 ae. 69-11-16 
yess I GMa MGs 'S 
Mall, Anos, Nov.19, pea 19, 1872 


Ham, John, de Apr .13,1846,ae. 63-2 
Hamill, John, ‘4. July 21,1827,a¢.52 
Herrick, Capt.Johmn, ". 1780-1626 


How, Moses,  deMar «25,1849 ,ae. 85-423 
Howe, Mrs. Catherine, d.Jan.17, ’3 846.0! 6% 


Ingoldsbe, John, : d. Aug. 17, 1836,a¢e. 43-5 2 
Ingoldsby,J.Warren, 4.1872 220 38 


Jones, Mrs.Bydia, ds Feb. 18 ,1859,8¢.81 .. 


Kill, George, d. Sept .9,1863,0a¢e.77 
Badd, Russel, d.Feb.2,1859 ,ae. 71-8 


bakin, Willian, d.Feb.23,1835,in 78"yr. 


Ramerson, Jacob, d.Feb.15,1811,a¢. 64 


Loveless, Daniel, dvJune 13,1871,a¢.68-5-2 


Gusk , Richard, ds Apr.15,1862 ,ae.69 

MeHarie, John, d. Now. 26,1805,a¢.55 
| Marvin, Thomas, d,May 11,1835,ae.72 
| Meade, Stephen, d.Apr.1,1341 ,ae. 63 

Meigs, Phineas, d.May 1,1835,ae.77 | 


", Phineas ,Jr. d.Nov.18 ,1868 ,ae. 77-7-16 / 
w’ Waitstill,wife,  delby 14,1819,in 26"yr. { 


Mellin, Atelinson,  4.June &,1825,ae.73 

Miner, Tuey (Stedman) d. Apr. 22,1840 ,a¢. 77-5,’ 
Morley, Ebenezer, d.00t.19,1832,in 77"yr. 
Morrill, Re .Obadiah E.d. Feb. 22 ,1863,b.Mar,24, '9g 


Ostrander, Stephen, d. Nov. 19,1849,ae.47-11-17 


Quderkirk,Nicholas, d.Feb.26,1856,ae.70-?-22 
Parish, Isaae , d.0ct.8,1866, b.June &,'83 k 
Parker, Sandford C.d.Apr.26,1861, b.Feb.4,1800 | 


Peek, Elihu, d.18441 ,ae. 6} \ 


Tre - <== = ST — 





Pelton, Philip, d.May 13,1622, ae.26 
", Isabel wife John, d. Feb. B6, 18/40 ae. 60 


Oph, 
Rewey, Thoms, .1836,ae.84 ' 


Rice, Blijah, d. Sep +.28,1813,in 34#"yr. 
28,1850,in 7O"yr. 


Robinson, Mrs, Mary ,d.June 
.25 1867, b. "Auge 21,192 


Robinson, Geo.W. dct 


d.Dee.15,1854,b.duly 21,101 


Rouse, Simon, d. Oct.16,1865, rae 
Rouse VineFeb 725 ,1796————Hed « 21,187 


Schuyler, William, de Mar.2,1860,ae.75 
a, Philip Tay jd. June 18 ,1869, ae. 72-5 


Scoville, David, d. Mar 18 1845 ae. 55-21 


Sears, Abijah, Nov. 25 ,1796---—dune 26,1857 


Shead, Samuel d.Jan.5,1830, a@o081 
: horing, d.July 7¥, 1868, ae.T4—6 


May 10, 1737-——Feb .26, 1841 
a cA 


Smith, Dow Peckham, 
Oct.10, 4801-—-July 235 188 


Smith, Augustus Howe, 
Snow, Blijah, d. Nove 14,1841,a¢.81 / 
7 


Somes, Sammel1, d,Apr- LO ,1463,ae- 73-6-18 

Spore, Cornelia © »wife Henry d. Apr 46; 1814,ae, 128 
Squire, hinus, d+ Jane 18 ,1830,ae.47 

d.June 16,185/1,ae. S4-2—27 
d. pec.1h, 1874,a¢.95-4-2t 


Steves, John, 
af Tacod R. 


Rogers, Alexander, 
| 
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Talmage, Bnos, d. Dec.17,1863,a¢.84-10-F 





Tappan ,John, d, Nov. 29,1818 ,ae. 62 
", Stephen,  doApT.3,18%1 ,ae.50-6 i 
" Gol.Gabriel, d. Aug. tk, 1865,a¢,82-1-25 | 


Toll, Charles ,x. d.May 13,1869,a¢.34-7-10 


Veeder Nicholas, dMay 15,1858 .a0'73 


Warner, Henry, d. Aug. 16,1818 ,ae. 36 


Warner, Col. Seth. d. Sept .10 1858 ,ae. 83-1-1 i 
Warner ,Anos, d. Jane 20,1868 ae. 87-O-25 | 


Waterman, Calvin,d. 1838 ,ac. 86 


Weaver, Jom, 4d.dune 17,1886,ae.92 


Weleh, William, d.May 11,1864,ae.71-9-19 
Wells ,largary ,wife Ebenezer, d. Jan. 3,1833,2¢.95 |} 
Wells James, p.Westfield,d.May 8,187 Zac. 90 } 


White, DBr.Adonijah, d.O00t.29,1827 ,aeeF5 
White ,Joseph, d. peo. 24,1830, b.Dec. 24, 49 


742——Dot.21 ,1860 | 


Williams, John, Apre9,1 
15 ,18%3,20. 16-2-20 


Williams > Ne. thar ? d.Mar. 


Young Rachel Hodges ,wife James ,d. Feb. 26,1827 a0) 
3 | 


pe 
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Index of names 


Seiseois 

Abrams, James Jr, 55 
Adams ,Dr. Che rlora 34 
Addoms ,7ohn, 9 
Agan,Patriek x, 36 
Albro ,»fodden k. 19 
Allen Daniel, L¥,2%,.. 25 
Allen’ »7ohn 3. 50 
Allen’ ,Samvel BL, 27 
Anderson , Thomas, 9 
Angell, Edward B. 4g 
Armstrong , Darius, 50 
Arnstrong, ,»John, 43 
Auchanpauich , Rudolphus , 19 
Badger, Joseph, 47 
Bailey, Theodorus, 9 
Baker, Asa, So, - 3% 
Baldwin, Austin, 27 
Baldwin’ »HOraee , 28 
Baldwin, James, May 
Baldwin,Dr.Jonas €.25, 49 
Baldwin’ ,»Warren 8, 4G 

Baldwin’ ,»Stephen W, 26,2 A 
2 
far ber » me D 2F 
Barber, Janes , 16 
Fa.r be r, Peter, 41 

Barnes ,Asa 47.50, 55 


Barnes ee D. 2 
Barnes, Rev. Flijah, ia 
Barnes Elijah 19 
Barnes "Ira »18, 36.40.50 
Barnes , Joel, 3. 33 
Barnes ,Orson, 27 
Farnes, Phineas +9 ,17,20,35 
% 207% 


Barnes PgyeStephe n 


History of Van Buren 


Barney ,Jona than, 50 
Bartholomew »Daniel, 19 
Bartholomew, Wm, 50, ybl 


Bates, Rev.L.c, Ms 
Bates, Obadiah 50 
Bayard Stephen N 9 
Beckwith, Samel, 19 
Beedle Levis, 4.0 
Bell , karon 50 
Bentiey, Isaac, 19,20,41 
Bentley Nathan "19 
Bentley dusselld. WT 
Betts, baniel 933043.50, 55 
Betts, Seth, 4. 
Betts , Stephen WV. 22 
Bigelow, Custavus A. 58,59 
Bigelow, Otis, 37 
Bingham ,Asa 40 
Bingham "Augustus Ws 23 
Birge, Jonathan, 4a 
Bishop, Calvin, 23 
Bishop's Rifts 57 
Blanehard, Dorastus 34 
Boley, John 29 
Bolles, Tompkins , 29 
Bolton, Benjamin 19 
Borden, George, 50 
Bostwi ek Alvin, 18 M33 50 
Bowen ,Geo.W. 2 41 
Bowen, Thos « 19°50 
Bowna.n, Hiram, BEY 4 
Borman,John, 19 223,51 
Bowman , Peter, 51 
Braneh, Vine, 19 
Brand , Nenry, 51. 
Brewster , Jonas C, 27 
Brewster family, 19 





Britton, Charlton, 


Britton, John 6 17 18,34, 47 


Britton, Sohn qr. 


Britton, Ste phen 5 oe 
Bro okway ,Gideon 
Brown, Andrew, 27,29 
Brown, John 
Brown, llortimer, 23,32 
Buel, br. Jonathan S- 19, 20 
Bur ch, Irvin R. "90 
Burgess , 16 
ee 9 
Sere 50 
Burroughs, ae odatae:, 50 
Calkins, David, 19 
Calkins, anna, 4g 
Calkins ,Daniel, 50 
Calkins "William, 49 
See also Corkins 
Caine, Willian, 50 
Campbell, Ethan, 19, 50 
Cardell, br. Win. 
Carpenter, Moses, 31 
Carrol, David, 32 
Carter, hevi 19,20 
Carroll, trick, 2 
Casler, "George, 50 
Caton, "heonard , #O 
Chapin, David Se 27 
Chapman , Marlow, 27 
Chapman, Thos. ci 


Charlies, Christian, 
Clark,Harry, 16,49 


Clark, "Henry , 49 
Clark, * James , 19,49 

Clark *John, 

Clark, John Jr. 50 
Clark ,gonn¢. 49 
Clark & Mereer, 42 





Clay, Henry 

O1inton »DeWitt , g 
Glinton,George, 53,54 
Coe, John Dd. 9 
Collins, Joseph, 6 
Connolly, Michael, 6 
Conant, Sonn, 50 
Conover , Andrew Be 22 
Cook, DeWitt , 4p 


Gook,Henry, 19,50,51,55 
Cook, Sidney Be iho 
Cook, Theodore , 42 
Cooper, John el9, 36.49 
Cooper, Willian, 9 
Corkins , Dar id "UT. 55 
See also 0 ns 
Cornell, Abram, 41 
Comell, "Daniel, 36 


Cornell *David, 19,3%,37.50 


Cornell, Holder, 19,50 
Cornell, John, 19,50 
Cornel, Justin S. 33 
Cornell, * Nathaniel , 19,50 
Cornell, *Nath'l.Jr. BO 
Come, Peleg, 17,50 
Corter, John, 6 
See also Carter 
Cotton, Garret B. 27 
Cox, John, 46 
Orego, Urs. 58 
Orego, "Stephen, 
Gronkhite »Nosea, 28 


Crossman , "Asa, 50 
Crouse, tenry, 22 
Crumb , Alex. Sen. 62 
Crumb, ‘John, 50 
Culver, Assalum, ‘bg 
Cunningham , i a. 18, 


gclabitin mane. 50 
Cunnungham fam iy Lg 





Curtis, Medad , 21,31 
Curtis Miles i, 21 
Curtis *John, 51 
Curtis. ; Thos. We 19,42 
Cush me 1 ,seth 20 
Cuyler, Sonn t, 9 
Danks ,Benoni, E 33,50 
Danks ;Benoni., 19 
Danfor th ,Asa, 3 
Daniels, Ethan, 19,37 
Daniels, Stephen, 46 
Darrow, i.e son, eZ 
Davenport, Rev. John, 46 
Davis ,Geo.W. 22 


Davis, Patrick, 6,8,17 
Davis, Peter, 658,17 


Daton,Azor , 50 
Duyton An O71, 43 
Day ,Ben jan: n 13 
Decker & Crego, 4g 
Delano family 19 
DePeyst er ,Fred'k. 9 
Depuy ,Ben jamin, 18,26 
DeWitt , Simeon, 4 
Diltz beniel, 49 
Diltz,John 4g 
Diltz Morris, 49 
Dolph ,lavid, 52. 
Dow , hezekiah R,22.23,62 
Downs Patrick, é 
Dowsitt »Rev.B 45 
Drake Philip, 32 
Drew, James, 51 
buer William, 9 
Dunham »Anson, 22 
Dunte. rn? *Pleazer, 16,19,21, 
47,50, 55 
Dunham ,Dr.Rufus C, 2 
Dunham iiilier, 50 


Dunn,John, 14 “aif 
Dunning, Wose 
Dunning 3 BBA 20,21, 


Dunhtine 2 acgites F 50 
Dwight ,Abel 51 


Dwight, Josiah, 9 
Farll ,Alpheus, 50 
Barli Ira, 4g 


Karl, ecg ay »36,50 
Earili,Mareus, 


Eaton ‘Samuel, 50 
Edwards, Edward , 9 
Edwards, Pierpont. 9 
Eldred Clark, 19 
Hlsworth,Daniel, 42,50 


Elsworth, *Levi, 21,41, + 
Wlsworth, > Reuben, 

Ely, Dunham 

Epton, Benjamin, 6, 7,25 
Iva ns sher ebiah, 


Fairlie ,James, 9 
Finek,John C. 36,49.50 
Finck, Jost 0. 19 
Foot Orvis, 55 
Tord Calvin, os be 
Ford, John, 47 50 
Forman ,Josma, 

Fosdick ,Miss, 27 
Foster Aaron, 18 
Foster *Augus tus 50 
Foster,Joel, 17. 47,50 


Foster, Dehanson,18 ,36, KO 
47 52 


Foster , Jonathan 18 9 ye 
Foster ,i ilas, ex: 
Foster sRufus , 05 
Foster ,Russeil, 35 
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Franklin, Amaziah, $21,3%.art, her, 17,18,50 


Frazee ,James, 29 
Gayetty,John A. ble 
Geddes, James , 3 
Gillett Abraham, ais) 
Gillett ,Nathan, ig 
Gillett, Polly 
Gilliland, Wm. 9 


Glass, Joseph J, 21,29 
Goddard , Hbe1,17,26 


Gold,Mezekiah, 9 
Gold, Tho@.R. 9 
Goo drieh,Calvin, 42 


Goodrieh,Chmneey, 42 
Goodrich distillery 


Goff, Oliver, @ 
Green, Archibald, 50 
Greenfield, D.C. 28 
Grippen,Jabez, 33 
Gridley, John, 4g 


Griswold, John, 33, 49 
Griswold, Horatio , 4g 


Gurtley, Wm, ,8,9 
Hall, Amos, 5R,50. 
fall, Miran, 2 
Mall, John 41 
Kall, William, 22 
Ham, John B, 27 
Hamblin, Abram MH. 36,49 
Nami11 24 
Hammond, Ephraim, 34 
Mandy, Mmothy J. 43 
Marder, 27 
Mardy, Dr.Josima &. 21,50 
Mardy, L.Davis, 50 
Maring, Jacob, 6 
Marris,Dr,Augustus, 23,50 
learris, Augustus, ig 32 , 34, 
49 , 51, 62 


Hart ,Eber,Jr. 50 


Mawley,dames, 
Hay, Daniel, 51 
Hawley — eh pds 

May, Buther 
Haynes Dawid, 8,17,12,13,24, 
18,49 ‘ 
Haynes ,@ol, Thaddeus, 15,3 
Haynes family 15 
flealey 
Heath, Joseph W. 27 
Renderson,mazael, 19 
Henderson , Whe 9 
Henry ,¥ranels, 
Merrick ,John, 39,49 - 
Herrick ,Origin 8. 27, 335 *D | 
Herrick ,Walter, id 
Herring ,Benjas in, . 
Rigcins ,Searary Me sa 
sins, Wm.N. | 
mia, Isaae,21,43,45,50,55 
Hiteheoek ,Aoner, aan 


ioat, Samuel, 5 
wakes , Josiah 19,33, 6 
Rodges , Philip, pee 
Hodges , Sylvanus , 5 

Hoffman,vosiah Ogden 9 

Holeomb ,Edrmnd , 33 
Hoo per,Robt.i. 9 
Hopkins ,Ira, 

Hopkins ,Joseph +41,50 ‘ 
Horner, Yraneis, 6 

Notaling, 27 ; 
Hough James T. 254 


Hough ,Rev.S YL 





Houseman ,Geo. 6 
How , Stephen, kg 
Howard Frederick, UG 
Howe , Hora tio N. 23 
Nowe Jorathan, 37,50 
Howe *Moses 19, 
Howe ,Sammei, 18,19,50 
Hudson ,Abijah, 22 3, “ 
Hughs,James M. 
Hull, "Abiathar, ; 
Fulse »70shua 3. 19 
Humphreys, Reuben, 32 
Hungerford, "Asahel, 50 
Hunger ford, *Noth'1.8. Ee 
Hunt borengo 
Hunt Darius, shoes 
Hussey, Sylvarus, 
Ingoldsbee , John ,19 3H 3hs 


oO 


Ingoldsby Maynard, i 
Ingoldsby a rren, yd 
‘Jack's Ri 23 
Jackson vedi ew 54 
Jacobs, Abel, 6 
Jenkins Herman 52 
Johnson, Jumes,26,27,28,29, 
hi kg” 
Johnson,Saumel W. 9 
Johnson, Thomas , 9 
Johnston, John, 6 
Jones , Same] "Ir. 9 
Jones, ‘Wilddan ,33, 49 
Jonson, Rev.G Me 
Keller ; Emel. ine, 235 
Keller Solomon, 23 
Kester ,William, 50 


‘Lindsay , Isaac, "36, 137,50 





Ketchum,#li, 19 
Ketehum,E1i "Se 4g 
Kill, George, 49 
Kingsley, Asahel, 49.50 
Kingsley, "Cyrus hk. 19 36, 50,5 
51, 55 
Kirkland, deo, W. 9 
Kirkland, *Rov. Samuel, 61 
hadd, Cyrus, 47,50, 62 
Ladd, ‘or. Russet, 
Ladd pottery 62 
Takin, oun "45, 21,50, 51. 


52,55 
akin William ,15,18,34, 
37, 62 


2 
Raird,John,’ 50 
Lomerson, Johnk. 19,33 »5O 
Lamerson,bawrence ‘ 8 
hamerson,Nicholas ,19,23 
famerson,lirs , "59 


jamin, Francis, 9 
Lamb ,Gen. 4 
Tansing, Abraham G. 9 
Laughlin, Dr.Win. 21 
harkin,Albion J. 42 
Larkin,Albert J. 3, 
hawrence, Grove, 33 
bawrenee, John, 9 
Lawrence, Isaac, 9 
Bawrenoe, Thos. 9 
Leavitt, * 
hee ,William, 
LeMoyne, Simon, 61 


Beonard,Oliver, 49,55 
Lewis, James, 6 
hindsay,Blijah, 30, ~ 
hindsay,Bliza, 


Lindsay, Miriam ‘ 
Lindsay , Win. 37, 50 
Lindsay family § 
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Lipe, Abraham, 21,50 

Little Alfred, 19 
See also hytle 

Loomis, ‘Tzra, 50 


Roomis, Dr.Jacob 0, 22 


Lovejoy, D 26 
Loveless ,Pxniel, . 51 
Lusk Richard , 36 
Lyon, Abel, "20 se 
Lytle, David ¢, 21,38 ,50 
2 
hytile, Samuel, 50 
MoALlister family 19 
MeAuliffe, Am, 22 
MeCabe, family 28 
MeCall, nist hag 9 
MeClaine 50 
“Mee mpeg Se sRi chard, 30 
MeClure, James, 52 
MeDougal Alex. 9 
MeDougal 
MeDowell,Henry,Jr. ‘+ 
MeGee fa mi Ly 19 
MeHarde, “— Hl, ‘cal 
MoHarie, a Wart 3h, 38 
“a3 49 55 
MeHarie ,John "Ir. 
MeMarie *hydia, 1+ 
MeHarie's Rifts, 61 
MeIntyre,Archiba ld, 9 
MeKown “Win. 9, 14 
Macksville 26 
MeLane, Wn. 


33 
Mohaughiin, Blnathan, 33, a 
Mehaury , Richard, 
MeLean ,John "9 


MeQueen, Daniel, 18 
MeQueen, Peter, 18,33 
Magoon, Isaac, 29 
Megoon, Oliver 62 


Malby, Chester, ho 
Maloy ,Isaac, kg 
Malby,Jacob, 49 
Malby , William 49 
See also  Molby 
Mann ,Isaac, 50 
Mar shail, chester ‘ 45 
Marshall, Harlow, 50 
Marshall, Noah, 50 
Marshall ,Simeon, 50 
Marvin,Asher T, 16,35 
Marvin Denison, 3 
Marvin ,George, 55 
Marvin,Geo.W. 22, 52 
Marvin,Joseph 22 , 55 
Marvin,Norton ¥, 50 
Mason ,eonard, 21 
Marvin, Sanmel ,16,17 
Marvin, Sylvanus, LO 
Marvin, Thos.%. 22 
Marvin ,Warren He 37 
Marvin family 19 
Mason, Leonard , 21 
Mason,Rev.Wn.C. a 
Mather , Hiram F. 52 
Mead, 3t ephen, 50 


Mead ,tannery, 4s 
Meigs, Phineas, 19,34, 50 
Meigs ,Phineas Jr. 50 


Meigs, Waty , 19 
Mellin ,Atehinson, 19, 34,39 
Mellin Mar ear at, io 
Meredith, Samuel, 9,25 
Merr iek ,Mbenezer, 27 
Miller,bewis A. 27 
Minema , Daniel, 6 
ifiner. Franeis D. 50 
Miner ,Rev.Erastus , Ls 
Molby, Chest er, 19 
Molby, Tonathan 17 


> 16,62 
Mo Loy famity 
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Morgan,John f, 9 
Morgan sheRoy, 28 
Morley, Chester, 37 


Morley, Ebenezer, 34,50 
Morley, *sohn 18, 50 

Morrill ,Ob tah Zz. “7 
Morris, *Baekiel, 28, ‘+4 
Mulholland, Daniel, 9 


Mullett & Barber, 50 
Mumford, Thomas, 9 
Munro , Dev id, 50 
Munro ,Squire, 29, 36 

| Neely,Alexander, 9 
Nelson, Paniel, 19,49 
Newnan, Henry, 9 


Newberry, John H. 4a 
Wichols,Browning, 35,51 
Nichols, Francis, 51 


Nichols, Francis R. 43,48 
Nichols, izra, 4g 
Vichols, Hiram, 37.50 
Nichols,Job, a 
Nichols, oliver , 21,,335,50 


Nieho 1son Elizabeth, 18 


Yobie, Sherburne , 22 
Morton,John PD, 21,22,43,62 
Norton *pudley, 50,52 
Noyes, "William , 6 
| Ockermn, Wn. 6 
Odell, H.R. 60 
Odell, Jonathan, HQ 
Olbro, Holden lis 50 
See also  Albro 
Oleott, Philander, 50 
Oleott, Philander W. 33 
Olds, Henry , 55 





Frederick, 
Joseph, 

Nicholas, +9 
Ouderkirk, Peter T. 49 


Ouderkirk, 
Ouderkirk, 
OQuderkirk, 


Ouderkirk, Richard B. #9 
Ormsbee , Jonathan K. 2Y 
Orr, Jaeod, 50 
Ostrander, Stephen, 50 


Padioek,James ,19, Bs 42 ,50=1 


Paddock, *Jonathan, "k 
Paddock, *yohn, 3 
Paddock, "Josiah ,5 

Paddock, *hevi 36, 43 » 59 
Biddock, Solomon, 4d 
Paddoek "mill, 38 

Parish Benjamin, 19 
Parish, David, 18, 36 
Brish, * Jonathan , "18 poe 
Brish, *Josiah, 1g° 
Brish, "Josiah Jr. 36 
Parish, Samuel, 18 
Iorish, Mr. 29 
Iirker,George B. 27 
Parker *James, 9 
Birker, Sandford C. 27,42 
Parks , Robert, ie) 

ar sons, Rev,John P, 45 
Pateh, yonn, 19,23, 49,50,52 
Patoh, ” Er , 

Pawling Henry ; 6 
Peek,Almon, 437,51 
Peck, Flin, 19, 51 

Peck, "Ca pte ininu, 29.37 , 52 
Peck *fnos, 7 

Peck, ape ki 51 


-Peek "ywen , 


Peck, peter, 19, tT, 51,55 
Peck ’ Philo, 37 








Pelton,Isabel, hg 

Pelton Pailin, 4o 
Penoyer, Day id ,27 kad 
Perry, hevi 


Philiive, Moses, “tg 

Piekard, John, Tha 
Platt, Richard , g 
Poo 1 Rev. epthah. LF 
Popell, Theodore, 20 
Potter ‘Nat haiel ; 9 
Powell ‘Daniel, 21 
Preston , Win B. 29 
Prouty,, David D. 33 


Prouty ,Stephen ,23,27 ,28 
Puffer "Rev. Isaac, he 


Pulsopher Benjamin, 50 
Putra m Horace D. 27 
Qur ean, ( Quereau) 24 
Quimby,Aaron, 48,51, 
Ran som,James, 352 
Redman ,Michael, 50 
Reed yaniel, 32 


Resseguie ,Ool. Belding, 
33, 36, 42 49,55 


Rewey, Horace 3,50 
Rhoad es , Solomon, "50° 
Rice ,Asa, 31, 
Rice Wlijah, 17,18 
Rice ;Jomes, 19 


Rice *Mar ous, 19,49 ,50 
Richardson ,vohn, 9, 59 
Robinson A qustus, "30 
Robinson, Geo.W, 21 126, 3, 52 
Robinson Joseph, 17, 51 
Robi nson,Reuben, 51. 
Robinson,Stephen, 51 


Rogers ,Abraham, 17,18 , 36 
Rogers,Abram, 50,51 
Rogers, "Alexander , yy 
Rogers, James, 19 536, 47,50 
Rogers ,Israel, 9 
Rogers *Moses , 17 
Rogers,Moses Jr. 1% 
Rogers, Peter R. 33 Mg 
Rogers,Robert M.42, 
Rogers, "Robert, o 
Romer, Gol. 61 
Root, br. Wareham, 21,55 
Roscoe, Rev.John, "hs 
See "also Rus co 
Rosekrans ,James, 
Ross, Levi, 
Rouse, George, 49 


Rouse, William , 49 
Rouse, Simon, 19, 50 
Rusco, Bennet, 50 
Russ, Ralph, 33 » 
Russell, Warren, 33,50 


Safford,Jomthan, #9 
Safford, ’ stephen He 33 
Salisbury ,Rev.Nath! 1. 4s 


Savage , Daniel, 19 
Sa, va ge, * John, Lg 
Saxton, *maniel, KO 
Saxton,I saa, 1.9 
Saxton,Russell, 33 
Schrader, Geo. 51 


Sehuyler, -g eremiah, 9 


Scofield, ‘Alvah, 50 
Scott, James, 6 
Seott, *hewis en 7 


Seoville, Ama sa ,26 12750 
Seoville, David, 33, 
Scoville,Hiram I, Me 
Seoville, jJames A.27,49, 41, 


Seoville *tuther, og 1 
; 
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